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HAGAR IN THE DESERT. 

HereaFTeR, it is our intention to introduce, occa- 
sionally, into the pictorial department of the Compan- 
ion, engravings of some of the most interesting scenes 
and subjects contained in the divine volume, which 
we believe, will prove acceptable to the generality of | 
our readers; indeed, when it is remembered that the 
greatest masters of the art of painting selected such 
materials for the exercise of their genius and talents, it | 
should be regarded as an additional feature of interest 
in our publication. In accomplishing this, we do not 
mean to infer that the works of our modern artists are | 
unworthy of adorning the Companion, nor that it is our | 
intention to discard them. Such as inherit true merit, | 
shall receive our attention, but we opine a richer mine 
is to be found among the productions of the olden pain- 
ters; at all events, we are resolved to make the ex- 
periment, and will wait the decision of the public voice 
to pronounce for, or against it. The first of this series 
of Holy Pictures, is the representation of Hagar and 
her son, Ishmael, in the wilderness of Beersheba, when 
fleeing from the dwelling of Abraham—after the cele- 
brated painting by Mola. To pretend to offer any origi- 
nal description of the subject, when it is so beautifully | 
given in the words of scripture, would be as 


To gild refined gold—to paint the lily, 

Or add a perfume to the violet. 
We shall therefore content onrselves in transferring 
it to our columns. 

“And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and 
wok bread, and a bottle of water, and gave it unto 
Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the child, and 
sent her away: and she departed, and wandered in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. And the water was spent 
in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of the 
shrubs. And she went and sat her down over against 
him a good way off, as it were a bowshot: for she said, 
“Let me not see the death of the child. And she sat 
over against him, and lifted up her voice and wept. 
And God heard the voice of the lad; and the angel of 
God called to r out of Heaven, and said unto her, 
“What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up 
the lad, and hold him in thine hand; for I will make 
him a great nation. And God opened her eyes, and 
she saw a well of water; and she went, and filled the 
bottle with water, and gave the lad drink. And God 
was with the lad; and he grew, and dwelt in the wil- 
derness of Paran, and his mother took him a wife out 
of the land of Egypt.”—crnxsis, xx1. 14—21. 

“It must not be supposed,” says a popular divine, 
“that Hagar was dismissed with circumstances of 
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| ded with every thing necessary for a journey into her 
|own country, Egypt, for she was one of those slaves 
whom Pharaoh had given to Abraham. The events 
expressed in this touching picture of maternal agony, 
seem to have arisen solely from the circumstance of 
Hagar having lost her way in the wilderness ; and the 
tear of the mother must have fallen unmingled with 
hope, had she not lifted up her eyes to the hills whence 
she had derived her help. Abraham, relying upon the 
word of Ged, had dismissed Hagar with the less appre- 
hension for her safety, committing the mother and child 
to Him who had promised to watch over them. 


. H. 


Original. 


“WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER.” 


1. 





| We have been friends together. along life’s lonely path, 

| And now when comes the tempest in all its bitter wrath, 
When all the flowers are wither’d that round us oace were 

strown, 
| And friends, like summer’s songsters, to other climes have 
flown, 
Why should we two be parted, as if love ne’er had been, 
As if we wore the brand of some heart-corroding sin? 


Il. 


We have been friends together, when shone the morning star-~ 
When life was full of sweetness, and sorrow was afar, 

When time went by unheeded, we thought not of his wing, 
Save that the coming morrow would newer pleasure bring. 
Then why should we be parted? our hearts are still the same. 
Love will abide for ever—'tis not an empty name! 


Il. 


We have been friends together, when skies were bright and 
blue, 

And the stars seem’d angel-faces that beamed in beauty thro.’ 

Now the morning hath departed, and the noon-tide looketh 
dim, 

And hope hath chang’d to wailing, the music of her hyma, 

Why should we two be parted? we cannot find again, 

A spirit more congenial, on life’s receding plain. 


lV. 


We have been friends together—we have sliared each other's 
joy, 

We have shared the gold of life, and why not its alloy? 

If there were nought but roses to bloom along our way, 

If clouds ne’er came to darken the beauty of the day, 

If ne’er upon our bosoms was laid the chastening rod, 

We should forget the pathway that leadeth home to God ! 


Ss. J. HOWE. 
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Or severity ; on the contrary, she was provi- | 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“The thorns which i have reaped are of the tree 
I planted : they have torn me, and I bleed.” 
Byron. 

Ir was the sunset of a beautiful autumnal day, and 
the slant beams shed a golden glow upon the dark foli- 
age of many a giant oak which spread its gnarled roots 
and broad branches across the velvet lawn of Dalesford; 
while the diamond paned casements of the fine old 
mansion glittered in the rays of the departing luminary. 
It was a scene truly English; the antique house, with its 
heavy doorways and deep set windows, its peaked roof 
and clustered chimnies,—the park stretching its eme- 
rald green turf far around, and dotted with little copses 
where the antlered deer sported in fearless security,— 
the village in the distance with its neat white cottages 
and verdant hedgerows,—the tall spire of the little 
church relieved against the clear blue sky, and glittering 
in the latest beam of day,—all combined to form a pic- 
ture of comfort and quiet beauty rarely seen in other 
lands. Seated in a deep embrasure of a window which 
looked out upon this lovely prospect sat the master of 
the rich domain, and as the soft light touched his long, 
grey locks, it almost seemed like a halo around his vene- 
rable head. But the feelings of Mr. Dale were strangely 
at variance with the tranquillity of the hour and the 
scene. His eye dwelt upon the beauty which spread 
itself before him, but his mind was absorbed in other 
thoughts, and an expression of deep gloom rested on his 
fine features which told of secret discontent. He had 
been sitting with bent brow and folded arms for more 
than an hour, and the sunset glow had darkened into 
the grey of twilight when a light touch upon the shoul- 
der aroused him from his revery. 

“You have been lIeng in obeying my summons, 
Marian,” said he, as he turned and beheld his daughter 
by his side, “ you are not wont to be a laggard in your 
duty to your only parent.” 

The brow of the young girl crimsoned as she replied 
“T was abroad, father, and heard not your summons 
until this moment.” 

“Sit down, Marian,” said Mr. Dale, apparently not 
listening to her excuse, “I have that to say which re- 
quires your serious consideration. Your cousin” — 

“What of him, sir?” interrupted Marian with a 
startled voice. 

“ Your cousin, Sir Thomas,” pursued the father “has 
again written to me on the subject of your union. He 
complains, and certainly with some reason, of the pro- 
tracted delay to which he has been subjected. Since 
your childhood he has been your affianced husband, and 
surely the time has come now when he ought to expect 
you to act with the discretion befitting a woman. 

“Sir Thomas would show his own discretion by 
chosing a lady better suited to his years,” said Marian, 
harshly. 

“Tut, tut, girl; a hale, hearty maw"@f forty-five is a 
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| match for any one: he has forborne to press his suit oy; 
| of deference to your girlish timidity, and now he myx 
be listened to.” 

“Father,” said Marian firmly, “ you have spoken 1) 
_me of this matter on former occasions, and my answer 
| must be what it ever has been: my hand must be given 
| only in obedience to the dictates of my heart, and if I 

understand my own feelings it will never be obtained 
| by my cousin.” 
“Marian, I will not appear to you-in the light of, 
tyrannical parent; listen to my motives for desiring this 
| match and you will scarcely then attempt to oppose your 
'| feeble will to a resolution so irrevocable as mine. My 
grandfather had two sons, and the elder, of course jp. 
herited the baronetcy, but the estates were unentailed, 
land on his death-bed the old man bequeathed to his 
younger and favorite child the bulk of his fortune, leay. 
ing to the elder little more than a bare subsistence. This 
unjust distribution of property naturally produced dis- 
cord and disunion between the brothers which lasted 
during life, and my father enjoyed his wealth at the cox 
| of fraternal The brothers, playmates ir 
| infancy, and bosom-friends in youth, now dwelt within 
| bow-shot of each other,—they met in the field and the 
| thoroughfare,—they sat within the same sanctuary— 
| knelt at the same altar and yet they never exchanged 1 
| word of kindness or even a look of recognition. At 
| length the elder brother died, leaving an only son to ix- 
herit his title and poverty. Remorse was awakened in 
my father’s heart when he looked upon the grave of his 
long estranged brother, he shed the unavailing tears of 
penitence over the obduracy which had severed those 
whom nature had united, and when he lay on his death- 
bed, afew years later, he drew a solemn promise from 
| me, who waa his only child, that I would repair the ir 
justice which had resulted from my grandfather’s partial 
In obedience to my dying parent I gave the 








affection. 





| 

| affection. 
required pledge, but, I blush to confess, Marian, that! 

| did not fulfl my word. I had then several children and 

I could not bear the idea of diminishing their heritage 

| by sharing it with the heir of my uncle; yet this wes 

| what my father had desired, and what he would himself 


have done had his life been prolonged. Indeed # 
unexecuted will to that effect was found among bis 
papers, and therefore I was not left in any doubt as 
the course I ought to pursue. But I was governed by 
selfish interest, and contenting myself with making 
friendly advances to my cousin, the baronet, who wt 
my junior by some ten or twelve yegrs, I made 
attempt to equalize our estates. But a promise give" 
to the dead is never violated with impunity. My bes 
my noble and stately boys, were one after another tt 
down by the stroke of death. The children for who 
sake I hoarded my wealth were all consigned to te 
keeping of “the grave, and at last, Marian, you only wer 
left. Your mother too soon followed her little ones, 
|while standing beside her coffin I vowed that if you 
| were spared to me, I would make full and ample 
titution to my cousin for my long delay in fulfilling my 
parent’s command. Contrary to the expectation d 
ions one, you became a healthy and promising child 
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and as I watched your growth in beauty and in strength || Wharncliffe—from him whose suit ber father had rejec- 
my heart agnin‘iailed me. I shrunk from the duty of | ted, from him, whom her father had applauded for her 
educing the heiress of Dalesford, and it was not until I forgetting, and with whom she had kept vp « clandestine 
you had passed the age of thoughtless childhood that I | correspondence during many months. “It shall be so,”’ 
conceived a plan which enabled me to perform my duty } said Marian to herself, as she replaced the paper in the 
without impoverishing you. Sir Thomas was the first } folds of her dress, “ there is no alternative; better is a 
to suggest the idea of a union between the heir of the ! life of affection with him I love than one of splendor 
honors and the heiress of the estates of Dalesford. | with that cold, selfish, heartless profligate to whom my 
Attracted by your budding beauty, Marian, he offered to | father destines me. If I should stay and wed Sir 
keep himself free until you should have attained the age || ‘Thomas my father’s grey heirs would be brought down 
of womanhood, if I would consent to overlook the dis- to the grave in sorrow, by the sight of my unhappiness. 
parity in years and allow him to consider you his future | Let me then take my destiny in my own hands;—he 
bride. His proposition removed a great weight from '| will then relent when he finds the steps irrevocable—he 
my mind, for it enabled me to accomplish the dearest 1 will pardon my disobedience when he finds it has ensu- 
objects of my life and I gladly consented to such an | red my future peace of mind:—any thing—any thing— 
arrangement. Knowing, how often such an affiance rather than this hated marriage! And absorbed in such 
produces disgust in the minds of the parties, we conclu- | thoughts Marian sat unheeding of the flight of time 
ded to allow you to remain in ignorance of it until such '| until the deep-toned clock struck the eleventh hour, 
time as Sir Thomas might have succeeded in winning when she started from her revery, and throwing a cloak 
your regard. Your unfortunate acquaintance with young || around her to conceal her figure, stole softly out of a side 
Wharncliffe, Marian, was a hindrance to our plans door to meet her expected lover. 

because it awakened a foolish and transient attachment || Marian Dale had been the petted and the spoiled 
which I trust is now entirely effaced from your recollec- plaything of the whole household of Dalesford from her 
tion. His proposals for your hand, Marian, induced | parents down to the grey-headed steward and gossiping 
me to disclose to you my intentions respecting Sir | nurse who had watched her infancy. Her mother had 
Thomas, and [ regret that it should have been found | indulged her to excess, and when she lost that parent, 
necessary to subject your cousin to so long a probation in || per father, transferring to her the affection which he had 


consequence of your foolish partiality for this stranger. borne towards the fine fair children, who now lay buried 
Wharncliffe is a man of mean birth, of fickle and un- | within the family vault in the village church, fancied he 


steady character, and neither by Jortune nor station war- || was contributing to her happiness by allowing her 

ranted in his presumption. I cannot therefore but wonder || follow the impulses of her own inclination in all thin 

at the strange infatuation which led you to listen for a | Her character therefore became imbued with wilfulness 
moment to his suit, although I am willing to give you || to q degree totally unsuspected by those who saw only 
full credit for the implicit obedience which you accorded || the sunny tempered and happy girl. Gifted with fine 
to my prohibition of all further intercourse. A year has mental powers, she had received an education superior 
been allowed jyou to forget this passing folly, and Sir || to most of her sex, while her extreme beauty and grace- 
Thomas is now impatient to call you his bride, therefore || ful manners served to display to advantage her really 
be prepared Marian to meet him, next week, as your | noble qualities of heart. Mr. Dale wa’ like his ances- 
fianced husband, and as soon as the necessary arrange- || tors, a man of stern and inflexible purpose. When he 
ments can be made I shall have the happiness of seeing || had once made a resolution nothing could shake it, and 
you wedded to a man who is deserving of your love and | under a severe countenance and the most polished ele- 
duty.” gance of address he concealed the most determined 
obstinacy. He loved his daughter, he liked his some- 
what elderly nephew, he valued his estate and he was 





At this moment, a servant entering with lights, inter- 
rupted the conversati’ >, and Mr. Dale discovered his 


daughter’s face bathed in tears, while her whole frame 
shook with suppressed emotion. Surprized and dis- 
pleased he bade her retire until she had banished all 
such traces of agitation from her countenance and re- 
member that bidiwill was now to be obeyed with cheer- 
fulness as well as alacrity. Marian gladly accepted 
Permission to retire but no sooner had she reached her 
‘partment, than, drying her tears, she drew from her 
bosom a folded paper and read as follows : } 
“Meet me to-night in the little coppice on the right hand of | 
the park gate, I have hovered about you for three days without 
being able to see you; do not fail me now; I shall wait until 
the stroke of twelve. The ship which is to bear me for ever 
from my native land will sail in five days; I come to bid you a 
last farewell,—dearest, do not refuse to let me listen once more 
% the tones of your sweet voice ere I go to return no more.” 








was no signature to the note but Marian well 
new the characters of her lover's writing. It was from | 


proud of his family name. He fancied that he had 
fallen upon a plan which would combine all the advan- 
tages that he most valued, and perpetuate the name 
while it repaired the fortunes of the titled branch of his 
family. It was certainly a well arranged scheme and 
would have been a perfectly feasible one but for the 
objections which arose from the mature age of Sir 
Thomas and the prior attachment of his daughter to 
another. Still Mr. Dale did not dream of resistance. 
His will'was law and he did not suspect that Marian 
would venture to cherish an affection which he had in- 
terdicted or to refuse her assént to a marriage which he 
had projected. But Marian possessed too much of her 
father’s spirit to become the passive instrument of his 
despotism. The unlimited indulgence which had been 
extended to all trifling matters had rendered her 
incapable of i it obedience in serious one’s. She 
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was so unused to control that it now seemed to her. an || extreme delight of young ladies, and recited love verse, 


undue exertion of parental authority to which her proud 
spirit could not subrait. One week after the conversa- 
tion just narrated Marian was on her way to America, 
the wife of Albert Wharncliffe. Absorbed in dreams of a 
first and passionate love, and fascinated by her husband’s 
agreeable pictures of the new world which was now to 
be their abode, Marian had little time to regret her de- 
serted home. If the image of that desolate mansion 
and its heart-stricken master rose before her mental 
vision, the voice of him for whose sake she had sacri- 
ficed all, had power to chase these painful fancies and 
awaken cheerful auticipations of the future. For a brief 
interval Marian was happy,—perfectly happy notwith- 
standing her disobedience and her wilfulness. But such 
happiness,—the dream of a feverish excitement,—lasts 
not long. Immediately upon her arrival in New-York 
Marian addressed a letter to her father, not doubting 


that the affection which had so long been the measure of | 


her days and years would silence the dictates of anger in 
his bosom. She wrote not as a supplicant, but as a tender 
and affectionate child who had been driven to extremity 
by his cruel determination. Her letter breathed the 
deepest tenderness, but no remorse, no supplication for 
forgiveness. She acknowledged her fault, but spoke of 
it as rendered necessary by circumstances, and instead 
of throwing herself upon her father’s mercy seemed to 
extend the offer of mutual oblivion of injuries. Three 
1onths elapsed ere an answer was received, It was a 
ge packet and Marian with tearful eyes greeted the 
dwriting of her father; but what were her feelings 
w'.en she found only her own letter enclosed in a blank 
envelope. The letter had been opened;—-her father 
must have read it, yet it had not softened his obdurate 
feelings, and Marian knew that she was now an outcast 
from her father’s heart and home. She wept such tears 
as she had never befofe shed: even her husband’s ten- 
derness was powerless to soothe her remorseful agony, 
and, for the first time, she was made sensible of the 
magnitude of her sin by the extent of its punishment. 
Albert Wharncliffe was one of those good tempered, 
thoughtless beings who are known in society as ‘good 
hearted fellows,’ and who are invariably attended by ill 
success in life. Without high mental gifts or strong 
moral principles, without prudence and sometimes with- 
out integrity, without disinterestedness and real gene- 


rosity, the ‘good-hearted man’ is usually a reckless | 


prodigal whose plentiful flow of animal spirits is mista- 
ken for genuine good temper, whose profuseness is 
deemed true generosity, and whose kindness to others 


is usually the result of an acute and morbid sensitiveness | 
to his own comfort. Such are the men on whom society | 


bestows the unmeaning epithets;—such are the men 
whom misfortune pursues like a shadow—and such an 
one was Albert Wharncliffe. His fine person and 
agreeable address made lim a general favorite and he 
had that kind of good taste in small matters which pas- 
ses current for talent with some people. He sketched 
caricatures with great drollery, played gracefully if not 
scientifically on the flute, was ex ilful in manu- 
facturing charades, quoted Romeo Juliet to the 





i 





| 


| with marked emphasis, if not discretion. He had the 


art (and it is no despicable one, gentle reader) of dis. 
playing all his knowledge in the best possible light, ang 
he was thus enabled to throw into the shade many, 
wiserand better man. As a skilful disposition of goods 
‘ina shop window will tempt many an unwary customer 
to the purchase of inferior articles of merchandise, so the 


| judicious arrangement of his small wares enabled him 


to retail them at about double their value. 

Marian Dale met him when she first emerged from 
the seclusion in which she had past her early years, 
He was the charm of the somewhat limited circle of 
society to which she was confined at Dalesford, and it js 
| hot surprizing that to the young and unexperienced girl, 
'he should have seemed one of the noblest of mea, 





| This favorable impression was increased by the suavity 
|of his manners and his devotion to herself; and whe 
this prepossession had grown into a passion, her father’s 
determined rejection of his suit had awakened all the 
| latent wilfulness of her nature. Probably had she con. 
tinued to meet him in society her mature mind would 
have judged more accurately of his merits, and this early 
folly might soon have faded like the rainbow-tinted 
dreams which charm the fancy of every romantic girl 
in early life. But her father’s prohibition of his pr- 
sence, and the restraint in which she was kept during 
the period of Wharncliff’s sojourn in the neighborhood, 
aroused that kind of martyr-like pride which we all feel 
when the shadow of persecution falls upon our path. 
Marian loved her husband with all the fervor of her 
ardent nature, but she could not be blind to his errors. 
The familiar intercourse of wedded life is but little 
favorable to the delusions of fancy. The really noble 
qualities of character seem developed in greater perfec- 
tion when viewed*by the light which glows on the do 
mestic hearth, but the minute defects also are apt to 
stand out in too bold relief unless thrown into theshade 
by virtues or veiled by the hand of Love. The vacilla- 
|ting temper and fickleness of purpose which were 
Wharncliffe’s most serious faults could not escape the 
penetration of his wife. She saw him wasting day after 
day in idle projects; consuming their very limited means 
in luxurious living, and deferring from week to week 
the search after some regular employment which alone 
could ensure them future comforts. His sanguine tem- 
per had Id him to believe that his superior knowledge 
of business would readily ensure him employment in * 
mercantile €ommunity. But to his great surprize be 
found that even the head of the bankrupt firm of 
Wharncliffe, Higg and Co. was not likely to obtain e™ 
ployment by means of his own braggart recommends 
tions only. Winter came on and he was still unengaged, 
while their means were rapidly diminishing. It became 
necessary to reduce their expenses. Their costly lodg- 
ings at the City Hotel were changed for private pst 
ments in a boarding-house, and, when, after the birth of 








: 





Mrs. Wharncliffe’s eldest child, they ventured to look 
into the little fund, they found it expedient to remove ® 
still humbler lodgings in a cheaper part of the city. 

Mr. Wharncliffe became moody and discontented s0! 
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Marian saw with alarm that he resorted to the wine-cup |! with every new repulse which her penitence received. 
a3 a stimulus to his sinking spirits. The pride of her | She was destined however to drink still more deeply of 
nature was subdued by present suffering and painful an- || the cup of bitterness. Her daily duties towards her 
ticipations. The newly-awakened feelings of maternal | young pwtpils compelled her to entrust the care of her 
affection too had softened her whole character, and she | little ones to a domestic, who proved totally unworthy 
resolved again to address her father. But month after || of the charge. The infant received a serious injury 
month passed away and no answer arrived to cheer the | from her carelessness, a painful disease of the spine was 
heart of the penitent daughter. At last as a resource || the result, and for six months Mrs. Wharncliffe was 
from the horrors of actual want, she determined to turn || compelled to witness the sufferings of her cherished 
toaccount the talents which had once been only the | babe. The trial was rendered more severe by the ne- 


adornment of her affluence and station. She sought | 
employment as a daily governess, and some kindly-dis- 
posed persons, who had noticed her regular attendance | 
at church, her lady-like manners, and her delicate beauty, 
readily came forward to favor her views. She obtained | 


engagements with several families, and by exact appro- | 


priation of her time was enabled to devote her whole i 


day to her pupils. 
What a contrast was this to her former life! How | 


cessity which still existed for daily exertion on her part 
in order to secure the mere comforts of life to her litle 
family. She could not sit hour after hour beside her dy- 


|| ing child, listening to his faintest cry, watching his every 


look, smoothing with gentle hand his uneasy pillow, and 
ministering the thousand offices of affection which afford 
so much solace in memory. Her monotonous and weary 
tasks were still to be performed, her pupils were still to 
be visited, and with a heart almost bursting she turned 





often as she toiled through the wet and dirty streets at || from the pale face of the little sufferer, often doubting 
early morning, or sat with heated brow and flushed || whether he would be still living to greet her return at 
cheek patiently instilling the rudiments of knowledge } evening. At length the poor child died, and as she bent 
into the mind of some dull little student, or dragged her t to impress a last kiss upon his brow ere the little 
weary limbs and still more wearied brain to her humble | shrunken form was hidden for ever beneath the coffin 
home at twilight, how often did the old mansion of | lid, she murmured in the words of the devoted mission- 
Dalesford rise before her troubled fancy! She saw the } ary mother on a similar occasion: ‘God grant the 
cheerful sitting-room with the bright fire glancing on the sacrifice may not be made in vain!’ She felt that the 
rich pictures which graced the walls ;—she beheld once | child had gone to bear her offering of penitence to her 
more the massive old chair in which reclined her grey- | offended Maker’ whose commandment she had broken 
haired father; the cumbrous table on which lay the || when she turned from her father’s heart and home. 

newspaper it had been her evening task to read for him, i From that time Mrs. Wharncliffe altered rapidly. 
—her own low seat at the old man’s knee,—every thing After the lapse of a few days, spent in melancholy seclu- 
which had been so familiar, so almost unregarded when | sion, she resumed her duties, but her pupils who had 
she was at home, but which were so dear to her now, | learned to love her tenderly, saw with pain the pallid 
seemed to come vividly before her. Yet Marian mur- cheek and sunken eye of their young precepior. A 
mured not at her condition. She loved her husband | short cough often interrupted her reading, and she was 
too well to embitter his life with repinings, and |, soon obliged to relinquish the attempt to continue her 
though she felt that an effort of resolution on his part i lessons in vocal music. ‘It was only a slight cold,” 
might save her from hardship and privation, she uttered | she said, when she was advised to practise the prudence 
no complaint. At length the sympathy which was || so necessary in our changeful climate, and she still per- 
awakened in the minds of those who had employed the || severed through all seasons and even in the most incle- 
wife, led to some interest in the fate of the husband, | ment weather to fulfil her daily engagements. But the 
and a clerkship, with a very moderate salary, was offered i short dry cough became still more distressing, her breath- 
to Mr. Wharncliffe. But the emoluments of this office | ing was painful and labored, and she was obliged to limit 


were not sufficient to support the family without the aid || her walks to short distances. By degrees her strength 


of Mrs. Wharncliffe’s talents and she therefore continued 
her laborious avocation as a daily governess. 

Thus passed five years, during which time two other 
children were born to share their parents’ poverty. | 
Never until she looked upon her own children had Mrs. | 


failed; one after another of her pupils was given up, and 
| at length the pale face and fragile form of the daily 


i governess was no longer seen in her daily walk. Confine- 


/ment to the house was speedily followed by a total 
'prostration of strength, which stretched her upon the 


Wharncliffe realized the full extent of her guilt towards couch of sickness from whence she was never again’ to 
her father. However dutiful we may be in our child- | rise. Consumption had long been making its insidious 
hood, and in Jater life, to those who gave us birth, yet || ravages upon her frame and little now was left for che 
never do we fully understand how much we owe them, || destroyer to accomplish. 

“never do we feel the full weight of the obligation to } Mr. Wharncliffe had been strangely blind to the gradual 
honor our parents, until we clasp to our hearts the child | change in his wife’s health. Her patient endurance had 
of our own bosom, the litle being who in awaking || rendered him unsuspicious of the extent of her suffer- 
maternal affection has redoubled filial love. Again and || ings, and it was not until the fiat had gone forth and the 
‘gain did Mrs. Wharncliffe appeal to her offended father, || voice of medical science had interpreted the decree, that 
but her letters were returned unopened and the remorse | he was a to a sense of the trial which awaited 
which was eating into her very heart became nore keen || him. was fickle, and thoughtless, and 
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selfish, but he was not hard-hearted. He wept like an || determined expression, yet there was a degree of sadness 


infant as he watched beside his dying wife, and thought 
of the ruin which his hand had wrought. His heart 
now told him that the indulgence of his wayward pas- 
sion had been productive of little happiness to him and 
certainly of great misery to others. His conscience re- 
proached him with many an act of thoughtless unkind- 
ness, manya cold and careless word; and the remem- 
brance of her uncomplaining patience and devoted 
tenderness was now as a dagger to his bosom. But 
repentance came too late and the love which might have 
saved was now destined to look with ‘late remorse’ 
upon its victim! 

Death hovered long beside the pillow of the gentle 
sufferer ere his dart sped on its fatal errand. There 
was little pain in her disease towards the close of her 
life ; excessive weakness and lassitude were its principal 
symptoms and she lay hour after hour with closed eyes 
and quiet smile, as if in sleep. But at such times her 
mind was wandering to the scenes of her childhood. 
The beauties of the natural scenery at Dalesford, the 
images which were connected with her infancy, the old 
familiar faces of her father’s household were pictured in 
vivid colors before her failing sight. She would murmur 
of the rill and the greenwood, of the summer flowers 


and the joyous birds ;—then she would fancy herself sit-| 6, I have repented in bitterness of spirit and now 


ting at her father’s knee while his hand smoothed her 
flowing tresses ;—sometimes she would seem to be utter- 
ing some merry jest with her old nurse, or bantering the 
formal old steward who had loved her so well in her 
childhood; again melancholy farcies would mingle with 
her dreams,—the remembrance of her dying mother and 
the mournful array of the stately burial would seem to 
be blended with more recent recollections of her lost 
infant,—then she would weep piteously and beg the 
funeral train to wait a little while, only a little while, and 
bear her with them to a place of rest. There were 
other periods however when her intellect was as clear 
and unclouded as if disease had never touched her 
frame, and itjwas then that her wishes were conveyed to 
her sorrowing husband, and her latest appeal was made 
to her obdurate father, ere the long suspended stroke at 
length fell, and the purified spirit of her who had been 
sanctified by sorrow was released from its earthly taber- 
nacle. 

One evening, about six months after the event just 
recorded, Mr. Dale was seated, absorbed in thought, in 
the cheerful apartment which we have already described. 
The light of a blazing fire fell upon the rich carpet, the 
velvet-cushioned chairs and the luxurious decorations of 
the abode of wealth, while a decanter of fine old port 
and a half filled glass which stood upon the table spark- 
led in the cheerful flame like melted rubies. Every thing 
spoke of affluence and comfort, but the countenance of 
him who seemed left to the lonely enjoyment of these 
appliances was moody and melancholy. His locks were 
thinner and of a more snowy whiteness, his brow was 
ploughed with deepened furrows, and the lines of his 
handsome mouth were marked with a firmer and more 
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in his eye which seemed scarcely in keeping with the 
stern cold fixeglness of his fine features. The old man 
was evidently the prey to some hidden sorrow, and the 
frequent sigh which alone broke the stillness of the 
apartment told a tale of long suppressed regret, |; 
was at this time that a letter was put into his hands. He 
hesitated a moment—it was unsealed and the direction 
was ina strange handwriting. A presentiment of coming 
ill sent a shudder through his frame as he unclosed the 
paper and read as follows : 

“My Father, my dear father!—the voice which now 
utters that sacred name will be hushed for ever ere your 
eye rests upon this written word;—the heart that now 
pours forth its gushing tenderness will have ceased to 
beat with life and love ere you can receive this latest 
record of my oft rejected penitence. Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight:—TI have bro- 
ken the command of promise:—I have not honored my 
father—therefore my days are not long in the land: 
therefore in my youth am I cut down as a cumberer 
of the ground. You will forgive me now, dear father; 
the blessed sounds of pardon cannot pierce the sod 
which will lie more lightly upon my breast than your 
curse has done upon my heart ;—yet you will forgive 


I go down to my early grave mourning over my offence 
and with none to comfort me. Yet I have one treasure 
to bequeath—a treasure which poverty and want have 
made more precious to me: my children!—will you not 
be to them as a father? Iask not your wealth for the 
heirs of my sorrow, but by the love you bore to the 
mother who now awaits me in Heaven, I pray you to 
protect my little ones. Preserve them, my father, from 
the snares of the world, from the temptations which 
await the poor and the unfriended. I have known 
hardship and privation—I have shrunk from the win- 
ter’s cold, and panted beneath the summer’s heat for my 
childrens’ sake, and I have learned how terrible are the 
dangers which beset the child of poverty and pride. 
For my husband I ask your forgiveness and your for 
bearance; he will bring you his children to atone for 
his early error—let them be to you even as I was in the 
days of my merry childhood, and if the wilfulness of 
their mother’s nature ever springs up within their inno 
cent bosoms, tell them of their mother’s sin, and of her 
punishment. God bless you, my father! it is the last 
prayer, save one, of your dying MARIAN.” 
The heart that had refused to melt at the voice of 8 
penitent child, was touched at last. The agony of 
contrite spirit was too terrible for human eye to witness, 
and Mr. Dale lay for hours, like a crushed worm, up0 
the earth, ere he was sufficiently calm to meet his inne 
cent grandchildren. A vain hope of silencing the voice 
of conscience, led him to lavish kindness on all whom 
Marian had loved. Her husband returned to Americs, 
where, a liberal annuity from Mr. Dale, enabled him t¢ 
live in his own way, while few unpleasant reminisce® 
ces of former sorrow were allowed to sadden the cou 
tenance, or depress the spirits of the thoughtless, g0e¢ 
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THE VIGIL 


hearted man. A second marriage soon severed the | 
slender ties which bound his heart to the object of his | 

. aed 
youthful passion, and to the mind of him for whom 
Marian had sacrificed the happiness of a father, and to 
whom she had devoted her brief existence, her memory | 
soon became but as the half-traced image of a painful | 
dream. Mr. Dale still lives to find in the budding | 
virtues of his two grandchilden, some alleviation of his 
sorrow; but in the little church-yard of Dalesford, 
arises a slender marble shaft, on which is inscribed the || 
single word, “‘ Marian,” and when his eye turns to that | 
vain memorial of her whose ashes sleep beyond the | 
Atlantic wave, the remembrance of the obduracy which | 
doomed her to an early tomb, pierces, like an arrow to | 
the heart which still.bewails an only daughter, while, to 
the gentle children of an erring mother, that monument | 
seems to say that the only commandment which bears | 
with it a promise, is one which, even in this world, is 
never violated with impunity. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 








Original. 
MARRIAGE HYMN. 


Gop of the marriage hour ! 
Joyous, yet trembling, at thy feet we bow! 
Bless with the strength of all-creating power, 
And with thy spirit, seal the solemn vow! 


We know that thou art near, 
Guiding the humblest sparrow lest he fall. 

With mirth and song, why mingle doubt and fear? 
When light is on our path, should clouds appal ? 





‘Tis ever thus on earth. 
Hope, on its eagle pinions seeks the skies, 
Love springs triumphant from immortal birth, 
Yet these are fettered with encumbered ties. 


The solemn vow hath been 
“One for eternity, in faith and prayer!” 
Cleanse from each breast the slightest shade of sin, 
Make them, henceforth, thine own peculiar care ! 


Futurity unveil ! 
Show us their pathway brightening 'till it close ! 
Vain prayer! which may not in its strength prevail, 
To win unchanging bliss, and sweet repose. 


Grief hath its stormy hour, 
And joy its brief and passionate control, 

But grant us peace, the Christian’s holy dower, 
To guide our bark unshattered to the goal! 


We would be wholly thine ! 

Guide through life’s mazy labyrinths our feet. 
Take us, at last, from this thy earthly shrine, 

A band unbroken, to surround thy seat ! 








Boston, Mass. 
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Original. 
THE VIGIL OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE, 


’T1s the night, and o’er the town 
Weary slumber cometh down ; 

In a gorgeous palace room 

One pale lamp just shows the gloom, 
And a woman’s patient face, 

Tinged by sorrow’s withering trace :— 
Now most pale with fear, and now 
With hope’s radiance on her brow, 
Why with that sad heart of care 

Is the lady watching there? 


Teorless is her soft blue eye, 

From her bosom bursts no sigh ; 
Burning hopes and feverish fears 
Have dried up the fount of tears. 
Trembleth she at every sound 
Stealing on the stillness round: 

Now there comes a sudden start, 
While each life-drop leaves her heart ; 
Now she listeneth eagerly 

For the signal to be free. 


Now she paceth to and fro, 

And her pulse beats quick and low ; 
Now she turns her eager eyes 
Towards the brightening eastern skies : 
Fading are the stars of night, 

Hope is withering like their light. 
Bursts from her one heavy sigh— 

’Tis hope’s dying agony ! 

Morn, with its awakening stir, 
Gladdeneth every one, save her. 


Morning with its glorious glance 

Riseth brightly over France : 

How did its first blushes fall 

Through the darkness of that hall ? 

How did its first sunbeam dart 

On that weary, woe-worn heart ? 

Meekly turns she from the day, 

That hath swept all hope away. 

From her lip bursts no wild shriek, 

No vain tear is on her cheek ; 

But in the silence of despair, 

She shows what woman’s heart can bear. 
Liverpool, England. 
SAFE poverty was ne’er the villain’s prey, 
At home he lies secure in easy sleep; 
No bars his ivy-mantled cottage keep ; 
No thieves, in dreams, the fancied dagger hold, 
And drag him to detect the buried gold ; 
Nor starts he from his couch, aghast and pale, 
When the door murmurs with the hollow gale. 
Whilst he whose iron coffers rust with wealth, 
Harbors beneath his roof deceit and stealth; 
Treachery, with lurking pace, frequents his walks, 
And close behind him horrid murder stalks. —Gay. 





FELIX DARNLEY, THE STUDENT. 


Original. 


FELIX DARNLEY, THE STUDENT.) 
bei et aa em ae It was beyond a doubt that some mystery was 


BY ROBERT names wee. i} attached to Felix and the unknown mendicant, Who 
— a could she be? by what strange chance had he thy; 
I saw her on her lowly bier, /encountered her? Was she the victim of his infidelity? 


No eye rained soft affection’s tear, | . lt . - 
No kindly hand of truth and worth, _and had Providence in its wise decrees thus singularly 


Consigned her to her mother earth. | manifested his retribution towards him. Such, and q 


Bat heartless hinds, her ashes laid, i ; 
Within their last lone narrow home ; ! thousand other surmises floated through my brain as 


For her no orisons were suid, ‘for some hours I lay sleepless upon my pillow, and 


No tablet or proud dome \| ‘ 
Were raised to tell her worth or shame, | when, at last, I sunk into slumber, the squalid female 
| 


Gone and forgotten is her name! and Felix continued to people my dreams. advice | 


In the winter of 1830, I was a student at the college | In the morning, on entering the class room, | was alwaysa 


of E———, in the medical class of Professor ; } surprized to behold him in his usual place dressed with so that 
With this gentleman, it was customary to single out the | — than ordinary — ont one of his bright and adit w 
most attentive of his pupils, and once or twice in every | bland smiles playing upon his handsome countenance sent for 
week, afford them the benefit of his private instruction. He saluted me with friendly warmth, and thanked m be said, 


Among these, at the period of which I write, was Felix || atin attention wane _ ~ preceding night. obeyed, 
Darnley, a young and favorite student, with the pro-| You, no doubt,” said he, “‘ thought my behavior, last mission. 


fessor. In person, he was tall and commanding—his | evening, very strange, but the truth is, the sight of 2 I shall 


features were correctly formed and intellectually ex- | female in distress always so affects me. It is childish, we that 1 
|| perhaps, but I cannot help it. There are none of us mas truly affe 


pressive—his eye was bright as the eagle’s, and his hair || ; 
dark and glossy as the raven’s wing. Although a | ters of our feelings, and I am sorry that you should ral narro 


: . nF eee : 
placid ard pleasurable expression, generally, irradi- - a —_ A Oo wee. ys Pl h ri oe 
ated his face, yet occasionally would the cloud of My dear Felix,” I replied, “I rejoice to hear that that mise 


melancholy settle on it, and a deep sigh burst from his ouch meg - y the — I pin . bat in é 
breast, as if some silent sorrow were its inmate. Our | “ What!” he quickly intecruptedess," anda wildest eaptible i 


studies being of a kindred character, we were ever || 848Picious expression took place of the glow of pleasure heaven vi: 
brought together, and a love of the same pursuits and which, but a moment before, had lighted up his counte- were sha 
pleasures soon cemented us in the bonds of fellowship. || "*"°° é ; were otull 

| “Why,” said I, half laughing, “I suspected that she ness. TI 


One evening returning from a private lecture of the!) ie 
|| might have been some neglected beauty, and that— the smoke 


kind professor—it was a wild and stormy hour—the || c . ae 
snow fell thick and fast, the wind blew with cutting ||“ Nonsense, nonsense!” he responded. “ It is a silly fissures in 
| affair altogether, but as I have explained to you the and an olc 


keenness, and the streets were completely unpeopled— || , ; ; 
we were arrested by the voice of supplication. It came || °85* I trust you will be satisfied, and not again revert of poverty 











from a poor emaciated female, who stood trembling in || °° the subject.” I promised him I would, and thus, for enter, 


We had already passed the present, the matter rested. On a lo 
Three months after this incident, I was requested by whose fen 


Felix to wait upon him to the altar. He had wooed proaching 


money; a loud scream followed the act, and the word and won a beautiful and accomplished young lady, and in years. 
: i nothing seemed to prevent of his drinking of the cup of the sound . 


Felix fell from her lips—in the next moment she had hetinew. Beeshell.1 dene the.oaien rs ong” -< - 
es pare Mgt ray a tee = first beheld Miss Arlington, “ the admired of all adm tnd her th: 
himself, but so inaudibly, that I could not catch the sub- ||" ™* cho, grecolylly glided, into the room, mS a Sex 
stance of his speech ‘ What does this mean, Felix ?” wpon the arm of her beerethod. A ane sar een 
I said to him, at the same time taking his arm, which creature wes nqver cast in the mould of _—- -— u the hes 
he quickly withdrew. the person of Felix has already been described, need | J «partment, 
say there walked not in this “ vale of tears” velf, the ma 
“Nothing, nothing!” he wildly replied. ‘ Come, let “ A lovelier pair, “Did yo 
us begone. I am faint—ill—mad! Oh! God! oh, Round which the rosy wreath of Love entwined.” on my last 
God!” and striking his forehead with all the force of || At length the morning of the bridal arrived, bright “To be 
frenzy, rushed from the spot. With difficulty could I || and beauteous as if smiling upon their union—carrig’ B®, ....., Hi 
keep pace with him, and when, at length, we gained || after carriage rolled up to the dwelling of Mr. Arling: “And he 
his dwelling, he sunk in a deep swoon upon the thresh- || ton, depositing their happy burdens, ’till the mars’ BM myo» 
old. bell, sending its joyous tones athwart the landscap*, Ameliora 
Having called the attendants, and conveyed him to || gave warning that the hour for the ceremony vocabulary 
his chamber, by degrees, he was restored to conscious- || arrived. We accordingly departed to the church, Hs, cast “a 
ness, but his eye was wild and wandering, and he || where stood the priest awaiting us. The service co” Perceiving 
continued to mutter incoherent phrases, and point at || menced—the responses by Felix and his betrothed wer ‘droitly mac 
some object which seemed to be present .0 his sight. || audibly given, but there appeared to me a singular “I meag, 
In a few hours he fell into a deep slvmber, and con- |} tremulousness in the voice of Felix, and as we ¥° Bl improvemen 


the mouth of a darksome alley. 
her, when Felix arrested my arm, saying, “‘ Hold, a 
moment,” and returning, placed in her hand some |) 
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eaving the altar, of a sudden a deathly paleness spread || “‘ Not one, and save your honor, but I think she won’t 
oer his countenance, and had I not extended to him | suffer a great deal longer; and, indeed, it will be a 
my arm, he would have fallen upon the floor. Having | blessing for her when she is gone.” 
returned to Mr. Arlington’s, and ioe usual congratula- | “Hush!” said he. “While there is life there is 
tions been paid to,‘ the happy pair,” they departed on | hope,” and he took the hand of the invalid in his own, 
their marriage journey. as if to comfort her, for the poor creature, although sick 
On my return from the ceremony, I found that my | to death, was conscious of all that was passing, and the 
presence had been requested by Dr. , and I im- | old hag’s unfeeling remark had caused her to start, and 
nediately repaired to his dwelling. It was his custom, | the tears to gush from her sunken and almost sightless 
scasionally, in his leisure moments, to visit the abodes | eves. ; 
of misery and disease, and administer, gratuitously, | “« Wouldn’t the priest be better for her than the 
advice and assistance. Qn these excursions, he was || doctor?” said the old woman, while a fiendish smile 
alwaysaccompanied by two or three of his favorite pupils, | passed over her wrinkled and smoke-dried countenance. 
wo that they might practically benefit in their studies, “Do you know me ?”’ asked the kind man, wisking 
und it was now on an errand of this nature that he had } to avoid incurring any more callous remarks from the 
wnt forme. ‘ From the bridal to the grave,” it may || ojd Sycorax, and placing his lips close to the young 
























be said, was “a strange jump,” but, nevertheiess, creature’s ear. A pressure of his hand was her only 

beyed, and together we departed upon our charitable || reply. 

mission. | “ Well, Emily, can I in any way be of service to you?” 
I shall not here dilate upon all the objects of disease || continued he. 

ve that morning visited, but one I cannot pass over—so || « Yes, and that you can,” screamed the old wretch. 





truly affecting was her situation. After threading seve- ‘‘ She is owing me seven weeks’ board, at three shillings 
ral narrow lanes and closes, we stopped at a wretched |) and sixpence a week, and you will be doing both myself 
hovel, whose outward appearance was enough to say | and the young cratur a great sarvice by handing it over.” 
that misery was its inmates. The walls were of wood, || « Wel}, well, make yourself easy on that score,” re- 
but so decayed by time, that wide openings were per- || plied the good Samaritan. “I shall take care you lose 
ceptible in many places—through which the “ winds of || nothing.” 

heaven visited the dwellers too roughly.” The windows “Tank your honor, and long life to the poor cratur. 
were shattered, and in lieu of several panes of glass, | Will your honor take a seat.”” And she rose and proffered 
vere stuffed rags, straw, and other tokens of wretched- } him the solitary chair, his promise having opened the 
mss. The door hung awry upon its hinges, from which || wicket of ber selfish heart. 

the smoke issued in dense clouds, as well as from the 
fissures in the walls. The worthy doctor gently knocked, 
and an old withered hag, attired in the veriest remnants | 
of poverty, appeared, and in a husky voice, bade us 
enter. 














“ By no means, I am well enough here ; all that I re- 
| quest of you is to permit not Miss Emily to want for 
/any comfort. You know where I reside-come to me 
at all times; in the interim bere is that will pay for 
any arrears in which she may be indebted to you.” 














On a low bed, with scanty covering, lay a female, 
whose features, although bearing the impress of ap- 
proaching dissolution, showed that she was yet young 
in years. Her eyes, which were sunken and glassy, at 
the sound of visitors, flashed out with unearthly bright- 
ness. Her face, pale as the lily, assumed a hectic flush, 
ind her thin and withered lips essayed to articulate, but 
sound was devied them. The doctor approached the 
wuferer, and seated himself on an old chest which stood 
u the head of the bed, for but one chair was in the 
‘partment, and that the old woman had occupied her- 
‘elf, the moment we had entered. 

“Did you obey the instructions which I left with you 
om my last visit ?”” asked the doctor. 

“To be sure and I did!” answered the old crone, in 


‘coarse Hibernian accent. 
“And has there been any amelioration in her dis- One week from this time Felix and his bride had re- 


tase?” continued he. _ turned, principally that the final examination was about 
Amelioration was a word not to be found in her to take place when the candidates for the medical gradu- 
‘abulary, and, consequently, she could not reply. | ation should pass. With his characteristic assiduity he 
She cast a broad vacant stare upon the doctor, who, | began to prepare himself for the trial, and in private as 
Perceiving he had gone beyond her comprehension, } well as public spared no opportunity to obtain all neces- 
‘droitly made use of langnage of a less lofty character. || sary qualifications. One evening a group of us, among 
“I mean,” said he, “have there been any signs of whom was Felix, had assembled in the dissecting room ; 
‘mprovement in her since my last visit?” | it was the last practical lesson we were to receive before 
28 


The old woman extended her long, lanky arm, and in 
her hand the good man placed two sovereigns, at the 
sight of which she showered a thousand blessings upon 
his head, and as many protestations of what she would 
do for ‘the good Miss Emily,” “ the young lady,” etc. 

“ You shall see me again in the course of to-morrow, 
Emily,” said the doctor; ‘do not make yourself un- 
| happy; you may yet recover. Good day—God bless 
you.” With a strong effort she grasped his hand and 
pressed it to her lips; she was also about to speak, but 
the kind man prevented her by saying, ‘ Hush, Emily, 
to-morrow I shall hear you; do as I desire; I am your 
friend and will not desert you.”’ And gently extricating 
his hand from her’s, together we left the scene of suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 
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the day of trial. The porter of the class had procured, |) 
as he said, “a fine subject,” and we only awaited the | 
arrival of the Professor before it was produced. Felix, 
who was the pupil appointed to demonstrate on that 
evening, was busy in preparing his instruments for opera- , 
tion. Never can that scene be effaced from my memory. 
The room was strewed with bones, skeletons, and other 
preparations, while in the eye-sockets of several skulls 
were candles stuck, casting a strange and unearthly, 
light. Custom had banished all feeling of sympathy, 
and the laugh and gibe went merrily around. At length 
the Professor arrived. The body was placed upon the 
table, and each student with his knife in hand stood 
ready to assist. 

“Mr. Darnley,” said the Professor, “are you ready 
to proceed ?”’ 

“Tam, sir,” replied Darnley; and removing the oil- 
cloth which had been carefully thrown over the subject, 
he was about to plunge his knife into the body, when he 
uttered a wild, unearthly shriek, and fell senseless on 
the floor. 

“ What can this mean 7”’ said the professor—*“ raise | 
him.” Quick as lightning we did so, and applying some 
remedies restored him once more to reason. 

“ Take me hence—take me hence,” he feebly uttered. 
“« Touch her not—she is mine. Emily! poor Emily! do 
not mutilate that breast on which I bave a thousand times 
reposed! Take me hence—I am dying!” and he sunk 
a into our arms and was borne from the room. | 
A carriage having been procured, I attended him home, | 
and saw him committed to the care of his young and | 
affectionate wife, but he shrunk from her presence as | 
from the glance of a basalisk. ‘ Leave me,” he said to 
her, “for a few moments, I have some instructions to || 
give to my friend here, I shall send for you shortly.” | 
She fondly kissed his pallid brow, and with the tears | 
streaming from her eyes, unwillingly obeyed him. 

As soon as we were alone, “Crime,” said he, “ you | 
perceive cannot be concealed. 
my strange conduct, I will no longer deny the cause of | 
it. The young female whose body this evening was to 
have served for our operations, is the victim of my se- 
duction. She it was, on that evening when you were 
first a witness to my wildness, sought charity at my hand. 


had lost all trace of her, and although since I have been 
untiring in my search, yet have I been unsuccessful. Save 
the body, I beseech you, from the knife; let it rest in 
peace, it is the only atonement [ now can make. Pro- 
mise me this ere reason leaves me, for I feel that mad- | 
ness is weaving her spell about my brain.” | 
“ Compose yourself,” I said, “ since you have erred, 
repentance yet may bring you peace.” 
“Never! never! Peace only is for me in the grave. 
Fly, my dear Re—, for the love of heaven secure the 
body from desecration, and consign it to the dust—that 
done, return and tell me all. Emily! poor blighted 
blossom! curses, curses on your seducer’’—and he fran- 


Finding that neither consolation or advice was of 


. 


FELIX DARNLEY, 


You have twice beheld 


From the hour that I had betrayed her up to that night I | 


avail, I left him, and having procured a coffin at the || 


THE STUDENT. 


nearest undertaker’s had the corse placed within it, 
But judge of my astonishment when I recognized the 
features to be those of the yourg girl whom, with the 
doctor, I had a fortnight before visited. My curiosity 
was aroused, and I immediately repaired to the wretched 
hovel, where from the old woman I learned that poor 
Emily had two days before been by death released from 
her sufferings. As an outcast from society, an “ unfor. 
tunate woman,” as the delicate phraseology of the world 
terms it, she had been buried without a friend tp 
weep a tear upon her ashes, and now from the grave 
had the body been torn to supply the dissecting room. 
On the following morning I saw it again committed to 
the dust. 

Of Felix what shall l say? Alas! his prediction was 
truly and fearfully fulfilled. 


His young and beautiful wife, who 


Madness did indeed claim 


him for its victim. 


could not endure to behold hima maniac, died in giving 


birth to a lifeless infant, which shared the same tom) 
with its mother. 
Felix yet lives. I saw him last summer the inmate 


of a mad-house. He did not rememberme. Wrapped 
in a tattered blanket he was crouching in a corner of his 
cold and dreary cell. The walls were scrawled over 
with the name of Emrt.y, a name which the keeper told 
me was the only sound that ever passed his lips. Poor 
Felix! how dearly bast thou expiated thy error! How 
true are the words of the poet, 
“ Though the betrsyer deems himself secure, 
Yet God's revenge, though slow, is ever sure.” 


Original. 


THE FRIENDS OF OUR CHILDHOOD. 


|| The friends of our childhood ! O, where are they now, 


With joy in each heart and smiles on each brow ; 
With bosoms that never had heaved with a sigh 
For hopes disappointed and pleasures gone by ; 

Whose laughter within our loved home was heard, 

Like the sound of glad music, or song of the bird? 


The friends of our childhood! why are they not bere, 
With their glance of affection, their dove so sincere ; 
With the tones of sweet friendship we dreamed that wool! 
last 
When life’s summer had blossomed, its autumn had pasted, 
And over our thin locks so scattered and spare, 
Chill winter was strewing the snow-flakes of care? 


|: The friends of our childhood have gone like the day 


When the last blush of sunset has melted away, 

The clouds piling dark o’er the face of the sky, 

And the winds sadly moaning, “ The tempest is nigh.” 
The friends of our childhood all, all have departed, 
And we go on life’s journey alone, broken-hearted. 


They’re gone—and the star of our hope is now set, 
Our souls with the chill dews of sorrow are wet ; 
Our pathway is shrodded in darkness and gloom, 
Thougn we feel ‘tis approaching the verge of the tomb. 
Loved friends of our childhood! we think of you now, 


tiealiy Rs Gages wept. WAV hen the finger of Death is laid cold on our brow. 
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UNCLE ZEKE, AND ONE OF HIS YARNS. . 







NUMBER Il. 


BY MRS. SERA SMITH. 










Since writing our ramet of Pooduck, which, what- 





ever may be the opinion of certain wiseacres, was truth 





and not fancy, many have been the testimonials we 





have received ae to the authenticity of our chronicle. 
All have been recognized; the desolate-looking church, 
calling from the hill-top for worshippers, the ferry- 
house, fish-house, and the indecorous school-house. | 








Right glad were we to find our reminiscences awakened | 
the dying interest of others; that those who had looked 
contemptuously upon the forlorn village, her glory de- 







parted, and the dust upon her brow, were conscious of 
a better feeling arising within them—and even while 






they beheld, the voice of lamentation sprang to their’ 
lips. And now, that Portland sits a queen upon her 
hills, looking down upon her ruined rival, the sound of! 
triumph should be exchanged for sorrowful relentings, 
in recollection that she hath been the spoiler. But we’ 
will cease our reflections, and resume our reminiscen- 













ces. 
A correspondent, who was tempted to visit the site | 
of what had once been the great commercial mart of 
Maine, gives a melancholy picture of its present aspect. 
He says, ‘One house has apparently been painted | 
within a dozen years, several have tumbled down, leav-. 
ing but a part of a chimney, or a foundation wall stand- 
ing. There is a little store furnished with a barrel of | 
whiskey, a few fishing-lines and tobacco, nails, etc. ] 
The ferry-house showed signs of desolation—the fences 
about the village were patched with the drift planks of | 
old vessels, and rusty sheathing boards were stattered 
about amid the rank grass. The wreck of a boat, 
bottom up, wreathed in dry sea-weed, lay high upon | 
the beach. Hardly a man, woman or child, was visi- | 
ble. All was desolate and barren.” } 
Alas, it is too true, and mest sincerely do we thank | 
our correspondent for the interest he has taken in the || 
“Deserted Village.” Nothing can be more forlorn || 
than the aspect of a decayed commercial place. The || 
listless and delapidated look of the weather-beaten tar, | | 
the grass grown wharves, the wild blossom growing up | ! 
amidst the corroding relics of the “ship yard,” the | | 
‘ime-worn and empty warehouse, with shutters flapping | 
in the wind ; and the ruminating cow, unmolested in the 
very mart of business. 
Pooduck, in its palmier days, had its legends, its 
ballads, and its Laureat. Our correspondent was at 
some pains to search out the “ Last Minstrel,’’ and to) 
take down his “ Lay ” from his own mouth. He is now | 
grey-haired and old, yet his eye kindled at the memory | 
of other days, and he sang the history of the “ good | 
brig Ariadna,” with a dash of his former spirit, albeit | 
the friends, who once joined its chorus, and understood 
many of its latent meanings, have long since passed || 
from the earth. Peace be to their ashes, and peace be 
with him who lingers yet, the ‘ last leaf’’ upon the tree. l 
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UNCLE ZEKE AND ONE OF 


was received with shouts of applause. 


| below. 





HIS YARNS. 














The song of the Ariadna is of too local a nature to be 
transcribed, and it probably owed much of its merit to 


familiar allusions, and the sympathy existing between a 


few jovial spirits, who sang in concert of scenes in 
which each had been a participator—certain it is, 
7 on all occasions, was 
which 


“Uncle Barney,” the author, 
called upon for the song of the “ brig Ariadna,” 
We will give a 
single stanza as a specimen of the whole, and of the 
taste prevalent in Perpooduck— 


“ There was a brig, a brig of fame, 
The Ariadna was her naine ; 

She was built in Pooduck fair, 

And David Sawyer owned a share.” 

But let us return to “Old Zeke,” from whom we 
have digressed. Evéry child is alive at the mention of 
a mermaid—and who has not found himself speculating 
upon their possible existence! querying whether there 
may not be such a link in the great chain of existence— 
beautiful Undines, with pearly skin, and voices soft as 
the murmurings of the rose-lipped strombus, dwelling 
in coral bowers, and luring the sailor boy to the depths 
Certain it is, every sailor has a latent faith in 
these mysterious perils that beset his path, and when 


| gathered about the forecastle, many are the tales of 
| marvel recounted of these dwellers of the deep. 


Old Zeke was wont to tell many tales to this effect ; 
and intheir relation his little grey eye ceased to twinkle, 
he threw the quid from his mouth, and his tone and 
look assumed even an appearance of elevation. He 
was amid the wild and supernatural of his own element 


|| —he lived over former days, and felt again the penls he 


had encountered. The yeasty deep, the cloudy heavens 
mingling with the vast beneath, and the solitary ship 
plunging in the fierceness of the storm; the awe-struck 
watchers, biding with strong hends, and stronger hearts, 
the wild battling of the elements; it was then the 
wrought fancy pictured to itself, amid the glare of light- 
nings, a beautiful figure upon the bows, singing in low 
melancholy notes the dirge of the mariner. Old Zeke 
had a faith equal to his listeners, and not ene unrea- 
sonable doubt obtruded upon his narrative. To him, 
| Captain Lee was the greatest of commanders, and the 
most intrepid of men; but when he came to the rela- 
tion of his having shot the mermaid, for mystery, and 
low, prolonged utterance, he might have passed for the 
impersonation of the “ Ancient Mariner” himself. 
“We had been out to Bermudas—a long cruise— 
with head winds and squalls, and thencalms, as if the sea 
was one great sky without a cloud. Every sailor on 
board believed Moll Pitcher had a black cat under the 
tub, or that some other magical thing had been done to 
keep us from our course. We examined the horse shoe, 
on the mast; all was mght there; and at last Captain 
| Lee declared he’d shoot the first man aboard that named 
_ a woman, or dreamed of his sweet-heart. We all looked 


at each other, for Cap’n William Lee, somehow, was 


always findin’ a chance to tell of his Mary; and no 
wonder, for when she came down before the wind, with 
her stud’n sails set, and streamers flyin’ she was about 
the tightest lookin’ craft a tarpaulin would wish to hail. 

“ Well, after that, whenever Cap’n Lee jerked his 
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tobacco out of his mouth, and braced his feet in this |! took aim at the strange critter at the bows, There was 
way, his head a leetle sidling, and begun, ‘ Zeke,! a flash, a terrible shriek, and she plunged overboard 
there’s’—I knew what was coming, and before he got leaving her blood spattered all about. A few “ai 
out a werd about that snug wife of his’n, I would bow | after, our ship struck. 
low and say, ‘ Now, cap’n, I knows better than to diso- 
bey orders,’ and then I’d bow again, and turn to the 
wheel, lookin’ straight ahead, as if at somethin’ another 


Cap’n Lee never spoke, | 
remember his face was white as chalk, and when we 
took to the boats, he remained on board ’till all was 
ready. We saw him about to leap in, when the ship 
for'ard. At last, one day, Capn’ Lee, says he, ‘ Zeke, | went down, almost carrying us with her in the eddy, Is] 
d’ye hear, somethin’ terrible’s goin’ to happen. I’ve | “Cap'n Lee was never seen after. I went, as he 
dreamed of petticoats three times a night, for the last | told me, to see poor Mary, and said all I could jo Eilwe 
three nights, which makes, in all, nine times, according || comfort her. She sat without opening her mouth, a route 
to my log.’ long time, and at last she bust out into the awfulles: Jeavin 


“Twas a clear night—not a whiff of wind—and the | Jaugh I ever heerd. Poor thing, she died raving mad.” of whi 
moon was lookin’ down into our faces like a great bold | fen | 


man | 


thing, that made us ashamed. Cap’n Lee’s eyes was | cenit tiiiaennies Boher 
always black as a harricane, and now they was larger the E 
and darker than ever. He was a tall, proud man, that | Original. 
walked the deck as if made to rule, and one look o’ him | 
took the heart out of the ugliest sailor that ever ship- | fort of 
ped; but now, when I looked up, there was his great || ov eaves Baran ons 
black eyes, lookin’ as soft as a gall’s, and he brought || immaramneaiwaiees 


Switz 
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exami 
out a half whistle, as if mad that he had to knock @ | Ty» rosiest hues of love were on her cheek 


: excep 
drop out of the corner of his two eyes. 


! Twelve years ago, and every grace that yields almos! 

“«* Zeke,’ says he, ‘you a’int the man to flinch. I || To woman adoration, raised a shrine with r 
sha’n’t see Mary again. But you go and see her, and For worshippers: and one bowed down before her the us 
tell her ’—he couldn’t get any farther. I took hold of |, Lower than others, kissing her fair feet, the in 
his hand—’twas cold as an yster, and says I, ‘ Cap’n, || Like Love’s own mantle: but she turned away, wrong 
I'll tell her jist what you say; you needn’t mind sayin’ || And gave her heart to gold, but not to good. Tha 
it; I can guess all about it; jeest what I should want | 


you to say to little Kitty, if I was goin’ off, you want me || 1 Welve ye 
to say to Mary.’ |, Sits passionless dejection, in her gait 


“4 Ay ay,’ said Capn’ Lee. | Care hesitates with grace, and in the sigh 


ars have past; look at her; in her eye 


| She was not always thus; but our life’s love, 


| Unless we rule it in our early years, 





well o 
instance 
ger be 
altered amazin’ly. A white scud was coming down) Read he cold bagee ed wnhappinces. and su 
_ Ambition rules her still, and worldly glare haiie 
it 
never did I hear such a voice as he gave his orders in. || 
We'd been for some days on soundins, and now we} detect: 
turned the ship’s head out to sea, for with a clear coast, | ~ : s advant 
and plenty of sea room, a sailor doesn’t know what fear || Not having; for her heart is swallowed up 
means. That was a terrible gale—it blowed forty-eight | eyes, 2 
hours, growin’ worse and worse all the time. The main-| I there 
and " re swept fore and aft. All at once it | Subjeeting it to wisdom, will usurp 
ccomed a0 if theve wes 0 dood panes, The chip | The throne of our affections, and displace - 
three tall dead lights were burning on the shrouds, To crush their tender impulses of love = 
| By their own mothers, and to substitute _ 
all thought it must be our funeral sarvice, though a) Thus self builds palaces where congregate zwanzi 
eailoc doesn’t mind that much. We all looked that | 
way, and there, sitting on the bows, was a mermaid, | 4144 thus the fairest forms that walk the earth, 
state of the weather a vast sight better than we did. || 414 sei) their soul to Mammon. 
I never see whiter faces than the men carried then. || 
call for the grog. Cap'n Lee looked as tall agin as I | Cress accidents in life unfortunate. 
ever see him before. He went below, and come up || But he who loved Eugenia, was most blest 
the men to their duty. Every man went, lookin’ all the | More wisely, more intensely; more like one 
time, as if expectin’ the ball through his head. Cap’n | Who having found the fountain of all love, 


tempt 
** Jest then I looked to the wind’ard, and the sky had | That breaks ushsedes Som her suaette Gast, tryIw 
li standin’. Cap’n Lee: for’ard, and | , 
6 a ni *Prang or arc? ©" | Charms her beyond control. She would not yield me 
“a “he . , hibitec 
|| Preéminence in fashion, for the smiles 
| Of infants which she has not, nor regrets 
1 
|| In avarice and vanity and self. ore 
mast went by the board, the dead lights was stove in, contra 
shiver’d, and settled down into the trough of the sea—| 41) honorable feeling. Girls are taught On 
and a voice, so sweet, rose above the roaring sea, and | 
sang something—I never could make out what—but we | Anxiety for fine establishments. severa 
|, The evil-tongued, the flatterer and the false ; 
combing her long hair, and singing, as if she liked the | Pyir in the glitter of a heartless world, 
They left the ship to take care of herself, and began to || Oft we deem 
again with a loaded gun. He went for’ard, and ordered | In her unkindness; for he learned to love 
Lee then walked for’ard, slow, and solemn like, and | Loves not himself in loving. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 





“ Yes,” said I, “ I have—” 
“You have no tobacco.” 
“Yes I bave, I have some—”’ 


Original. 


| 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. | 


| 
* You have nothing.” 
ccincsililaiaberedein | “‘ Yes, I have half a box of—” 
BY THEODORE 8S. FAY. || « Adieu! Monsieur, adieu!”’ 
4 a a © | I locked my trunk—a smuggler in spite of myself— 
[slept at Teplitz. It is about eight and a half Ger- | while my pink of douaniers left me, to receive other 
man miles from Dresden, or forty English miles. The | zwanziger pieces from other. violators of custom-house 
Filwagen runs it over a good road in seven hours. The | regulations less difficult to seduce than I. Murray's 
route increases continually and rapidly in interest after | ‘‘ Guide to Southern Germany”’ gives the following : 
Jeaving Dresden. Independent of the associations, some || “ The traveller on arriving (at an Austrian custom- 
of which were touched on in my last, it has an interest | house) is addressed with great civility, is asked for his 
from its conducting from Saxony over the Nontiel of passport, and requested to declare if he has any contra- 
Bohemia or Austria. We have here, in the ascent of band articles; those expressly forbidden, and not ad- 
the Erzgebirge mountains, a fine view of the Saxon | mitted even on payment of duty, are playing-cards, alma- 
Switzerland. | nacks, tobacco, snuff, segars, and sealed letters. If 
The Austrian territory immediately changes the com- i the stranger answers in the negative, his passport is 
fort of the traveller. The officers of the Dowane are a'| made out and delivered to him, and he will probably 
more troublesome and less honest race of beings. The | imagine that the ordeal is past, and that he will be sub- 


IN FOUR PARTS.-——PART III. 


examination of the luggage is tedious and thorough, "jected to no further trouble. He is mistaken, however; 
except where a bribe is administered, which is done by | the official having sanded the ink of his countersign on 
almost every body, as a matter of course, and received | the passport, now turns to the baggage, causes each 
with readiness. It might certainly be asked, what is package to be opened separately, distinctly, and tho- 
the use of this visitation at the frontier, except to annoy roughly searched ; @ bribe does not avert this, though if 
the innocent, while it affords those who intend any thing |, administered in the shape of a couple of zwanzigers to 
wrong a secure and certain opportunity ! } the searcher along with the keys, it may make him slow 
I have always found it the best way in travelling, as, to find any thing contraband, and quick to despatch the 
well on post roads, as upon that of human life, to at- | business.” 
tempt nothing underhand. The gain in the end in both | This does not seem to mean any thing if it does not 
instances does not repay the inquietude, even if all dan- | “mean, you can bribe your way over. 
ger be escaped. In travelling through a beautiful coun- | We were kept here about three hours, but it was a 
try would not keep myself in a state of continual alarm, | | | clear Roman afternoon, and I was not sorry for the de- 
and subject myself to insults, obstacles, and humiliations, | y lay. The country is beautiful, the air delicious, and 
for the sake of a piece of lace, a box of segars, or a pro- | after dinner I took a wicked pleasure in smoking one of 
hibited book; nor would I, in the journey of life, risk | my newly passed Havannas under the noses of these 
detection in any thing mean or insincere for the sake of | ! virtuous employeés. 
advantages even less paltry than those for which mean || On resuming our journey for Teplitz, several hours 
people are willing to degrade themselves in their own | off we found ourselves destined to enter no more the 
eyes, and to risk degradation in the opinion of others. | large, comfortable Saxon Eilwagen, but were thrust with 
I therefore endeavor to keep my portmanteau clear of | little ceremony, and without preference or order, into 
contraband articles, and should feel the reverse of grate | | small, wretched coaches which, in this fine weather, and 
ful to any friend who should embarrass me with things | } on so short a trip were only sources of amusement, but 
of that description. } which would have considerably dampened our high spirits 
On the present occasion I had a number of segars || had we been favored with a shower. As it was, we 
which, when good, are a great rarity in those countries, | merely ran the apparent danger of having our brains 
where bad tobacco is smoked with a patience and per- | dashed out by the giving way of some part of our dilapi- 
severance very German. I had been advised to puta duted carriage, which the postillion, with a facetious- 
twanziger or two (about eighteen pence) into the offi | ness peculiar to those gentlemen, appeared to drive 
cer’s hand, which I did, as a douceur, not as a bribe. |, rapidly in proportion to its insecure state. Our danger, 
When the man came to open my portmanteau, the fol- | | however, only added to our happiness, thanks to the 
lowing conversation took place. | _exhilirating effects of travel on the blood and nerves, 
“Your trunk.” ‘|! and the probability of presently breaking our necks was 
“This one.” | considered a capital joke, and called forth a general 
“ Your keys.” } merriment. Thoughtlessness and philosophy are two 
“ Here,” | extremes which often touch. 
i 








“Any thing contraband ?” In the vehicle (I can only call the crazy thing by a 
“Yes, I have a number of—” | general name) there was a young German who spoke 
He opened the portmanteau, laid his hand upon my || French very well, but who (and I relate it without at- 
things without at all ceranging them, and said, tempting to conceal my vanity) insisted upon my being 
“You have nothing contraband.” a Frenchman! It was always, “ Ah, you have not yet 
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learned much German,I see. “ C'est si difficile pour || hemian, going home to his family after having been to 
un francais! !” and “ Est ce que vous avez en France || transact business at Teplitz. The two seats in the in- 
des bains aussi?"’ Once or twice when I madea fault | terior were occupied by a dull, fat looking German and 
(which I must be candid enough to confess I often did) | | an English (evidently!) cockney, who reminded me of 
he corrected himself and made the same after me! So | some of the caricatures seen in the immortal papers of 
that there are some abominable phrases which the poor | | Pickwick. He had ona little rimmed round hat, a little 
fellow will use on my authority as long as he lives. On || |cane. His pantaloons and coat sleeves were too short, 
hearing me speak some English words, he said with an | His whole air was that of a shabby, genteel fop, and his 


. . . } . . . 
air of great surprize, “Comment! vous parlez Anglais? || face expressed such a dismal discontent with every thing 


Est que vous lavez appris en angleterre?” | that I could scarcely keep from laughing in his face. 
All this made me so imprudent that I talked French H I don’t think I ever was so hungry in my life. | 
with great fluency, and the young gentleman congratu- | searched again and again my pocket book and _ pockets 
lates himself very much, I am sure, on having found || without finding a kreutzer. The coffee in the mean 
such an excellent opportunity of improving himself dans || time was brought in, with some very tempting rolls and 
notre belle langue! fresh butter, and a pitcher of rich looking boiled milk, 
At length we thundered into the romantically situated ! whose fumes entered my nostrils in a most tempting 
little town of Teplitz, our necks unbroken, and the seve- | manner. 
ral portions of brains bestowed on us by Providence I scrutinized my fellow travellers. They did not any 
happily in their right places. Delighted and somewhat | | of them look charitable or sympathetic. The German 
astonished to find myself an inhabitant of the earth, | i | I dismissed at once from my plans. The Englishman! 
which rarely looked more beautiful, I descended at The | am sure would not have trusted me, (he looked as if he 
Poste, and after a good dinner roamed out to see the | were in the same predicament himself.) The Bohemian 
town. seemed kind, but he would have taken me to be a sharper 
A day or two at Teplitz are very agreeably spent. It! I was afraid. I had some thoughts of murdering one 
is embosomed among mountains, and surrounded by | of them, but it was too late. I should have thought of 
some of the fine scenery of Bohemia. Palaces, gardens, | that before. At one time an idea suggested itself to me 
baths, etc., furnish food for curiosity and sight-seeing. || to go without my breakfast ‘till I should arrive at Carls- 
The grounds of Prince Clary, a Bohemian nobleman } bad in two or three hours or so! But this I dismissed 
who owns nearly all the town, are really delicious, and || | immediately. I assure you my position verged on the 
I spent the subsequent morning amid tall groves on the | || tragic, when I recollected a zeord, which has not only 
banks of a large sheet of water, listening to charming || procured poor penniless devils like me a breakfast, but 
music, breathing in the air of Italy, and abandoning | raised mere quacks and pretenders to wealth and honor. 
myself to that kind of pleasing revery and idle enjoyment | | Borrow? beg? or kill? They were equally unneces- 
which summer, leisure, and returning health afford after 1 sary. I remembered impudence, and acted accordingly. 
a dismal winter, severe application, dull scenery, and | The impudent man neither commits crimes nor subjects 
bodily and mental! indisposition. himself, by asking, to humiliating refusals. He ¢akes, 
The baths of this place are much esteemed. | and it is done. He is like Napoleon, he grasps the 
In the evening I entered another stupid little dirty | sacred iron crown that other men dare scarcely look at, 
coach, falling to pieces, and after a not particularly | and places it upon his own head with his own hands. I 
agreeable, because rather cool night, I saw the sun rise || therefore sat down and ate a hearty breakfast. It was 
and scatter with his warm and welcome beams at once || delicious. I then desired the waiter to call in the con- 
the mists from the breasts of the mountain and my } ducteur, and ordered the latter to pay my bill. The 
dreams. The postillion was not so furious as bis pre- || man bowed and obeyed. The landlord bowed. My 
decessor of the previous day. He drove so quietly that | fellow travellers (who, if I had gone modestly about 
we were almost, whenever we desired it, indulged with |; | them to borrow a guilder would have eyed me with dis- 
the luxury of a walk. Amidst this scenery, and after | trust and fancied me a chevalier d’industric,) addressed 
being all night cramped up in an unpleasant seat, it was || me very politely, and I inwardly ceased to wonder, as 
delightful to get out upon the road, to stretch our legs | I felt the sovereign powers of impudence, that the world 
in the invigorating sun and air, and to look down on | should be as it is. 
either side from the magnificent hills on which we were | 
travelling. . | A broad plain, the edge of what may almost be termed 
At eight o'clock I met an adventure which Mrs. Rad- | a precipice—a sudden descent along a magnificent road, 
cliff might have put into one of her novels. I had my | || fit to have been built by Roman hands—leading down 
money in the form of a letter of credit, except a little | ji in sharp angles and zigzag bends into a deep, beautiful 
small change which I had exhausted on my last night's | green valley, with exquisite views from the ramparts of 
supper. My hunger was intense, equalled only by my || each turn—a winding avenue and road on the level plain 
thirst. I had been chilled in the night, which always | | far beneath—and a little but very beautiful and swift 
gives me a desire toeat. We alighted ag an inn. The | flowing river,—then pavements,—noise—crowds—the 
first room we entered contained a breakfast, very nicely | sound of a trumpet—and you are at Carlsbad, the chief 
set for four, the number of guests, including my ravenous of the German springs. 
self. My companion in the coupe was an honest Bo-' The bath—the change of toiletté—the arrangement 
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for vour future living—the hiring of rooms, etc., etc., | 


and you are ready for a walk out to view your residence 
for the next month. 


An old, closely built village, with some picturesque | 


points—an old cathedral and tower, and some pretty 
houses—a river brawling through the principle street— 


aod high hills, which may be called mountains, rising at | 


first by flights of steps immediately over the house roofs 


and tempting the pedestrian by the most admirable | 


paths and exquisite views. This is Carlsbad. 


Original. 


LINES TO THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
WASHINGTON. 


Written at his grave. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Chief of the valiant and the just, 
Father of Freedom’s sacred band, 
Beside thy consecrated dust 
With swelling heart I proudly stand. 


Il. 


Thou need’st no cenotaph to tell 
Thy deeds of wisdom and of might; 
Thy name o’er earth is freedom’s spell, 
Thy fame a star of quenchless light. 


Ill. 


The homage of creation, thou 
From pole to pole hast nobly won; 
And cursed the form that would not bow, 
Beside thy ashes, Freedom’s son ! 


IV. 


Lone tenant of the silent grave, 
Thy memory lights devotion’s fire; 
It nerves the sinews of the brave, 
And wakes the poet’s slumbering lyre. 


v. 


Oh! if thy spirit now can see 

The hearts who with thy virtues thrill, 
Bear witness that the legacy 

Of Freemen they inherit still, 


vi. 
Spotless and pure as on that day 
Thy falchion struck oppression down, 


And wreathed thy forehead with the bay 
Brighter than monarch’s jewelled crown. 


Vil. 


Oh! ever o'er our country float, 

Thou spirit of the good and free ; 
‘Till the last trump shall peal its note, 
And earth sink in eternity ! 


A CHILD’S ADVENTURE. 


Original. 


| 
A CHILD’S ADVENTURE. 


BY CAROLINE INMAN. 


ALL was bustle and preparationin the usually quiet 
household of George Mc. Gowan, and his pretty little 
| wife, Norah. Biddy, the maiden of all work, was 
| scrubbing the floors with all her might and main, her 
|| flushed cheeks and red elbows giving evidence of the 
| zeal with which she attended to this essential part of 
i her allotted duty, while Brian, the out-door man, as he 
} was called, exempted from his accustomed employ- 
| ments on this important occasion, busied himself in a 
| thousand little acts of rustic gallantry, for which he was 
| repaid, every now and then, by a kind word or a cheer- 

|| ful smile from the good-humored face of the aforesaid 
I Biddy. His principal occupation, however, it must be 
confessed, was the self-imposed one of acting as nurse, 
horse, dog, ur any thing else she required, to a merry 

little imp not quite three years old, the only child of 
} George and Norah Mc. Gowan ; a beautiful, wild, laugh- 
ter-loving, blue-eyed being, with whom Brian was a 
' most rare and enduring favorite. Many an hour would 
they romp together in the cool of the evening, when the 
H day’s work was over, and the family had assembled in 
| | their large, clean, comfortable old kitchen, to enjoy 
ll their leisure 'till the coming bed-time; Brian skipping 

|| and frisking about upon the green in front of the old- 

| fashioned door-way, like a young colt at play, now 

| catching up his little pet, perching her astride upon his 

|| lusty shoulders, and dancing off into the middle of the 
| potatoe-patch ; then setting her suddenly down upon 

| the rough ground, watching her scrambles, placing her 
| upon her feet, after each successive tumble, and after 
| dodging and eluding her attempts at retaliation, until 
| both were heartily fatigued with their pastime, snatch- 

| ing her up again, shrieking with laughter, and deposit- 
| ing her gently in the mother’s expectant arms. This 
|| day was one of most especial merriment to these two 
playfellows, for, as I said before, Brian bad no work on 
! hand—nothing but little odd-and-end jobs, that took up 
no time at all, as he himself said, and the best of it was, 
‘that he felt fully justified in thus following the bent of 
| his own inclinations, by the fact that there really was 
|no one else at leisure to attend to the little tottle. 
|; Norah had been as busy as a bee all the morning, en- 
deavoring to set off to the best advantage all the trea- 
| sures of her China closet, re-rubbing her silver punch 
| ladle, brightening her six real silver table-spoons, and 
| | polidhiing up as well as she might, by dint of brick-dust and 
| vinegar, their less pretending, but quite as useful com- 
| panions of more humble pewter. The ordinary dining- 
| table, being pronounced of insufficient extent, had been 
| temporarily augmented by the addition of several stout 
deal planks, supported upon good substantial legs of the 
/same material; and over these, Norah was now en- 
| need in spreading a coarse, but snow-white cloth, of 
her own manufacture, while the half-opened drawers of 
a tall, old-fashioned sort of bureau that stood in one 
i corner of the room, gave ample evidence of a good sup- 
















A CHILD’S ADVENTURE. 


ply of this home-wrought and home-bleached com- 
modity. The merit of having fabricated all this array 
of household comfort, did not, however, belong exclu- 
sively to the young mistress of the family; her nimble 
fingered sister had borne an equal share in its production; 


| der that Annie could not find in her heart to be very sad 
,at the idea of passing her future life in his companion. 
|ship. Had they not been brought up together? Had 


| they not, years and years ago, romped together over the 





same meadows, scrambled together over the same bogs, 


and the gentle Annie was now about to receive into her } and together returned hand in hand, in half merry, half 


own keeping a fair half of the product of their mutual |! 


industry—for Annie had at length consented to take 
pity upon her “bachelor,” and it was in honor of the 
expected wedding on the following day, that these mag- |) 
nificent preparations were in progress. Not that the 
sisters were about to separate. Oh, no—-neither of 
them would give car to any such arrangement, and it 
was agreed that the two families should still form but 
one household. Still, right was right, and Norah insis- 
ted upon the propriety of Annie’s feeling herself the 
undoubted mistress of her due share of the family linen. 
For this purpose it was that the contents of the bureau 
were now dragged out, and, after due consideration, 
arranged in two large piles on the floor, one of which 
was returned to its own old hiding-place, and the other 
carried away, little by little, and placed on the chairs of 
a neatly-furnished bed-room up stairs, in the window-seat 
of which, for some two hours past, the bride elect had 
been ensconced, busy, as she pretended, in the arrange- 
ment of some little pieces of feminine adornment, but 
anxious only, in fact, to escape the banterings of her 
light-hearted brother-in-law upon the approaching cere- 
mony. George, in truth, had been a little unmerciful on 
the occasion, and, at last, had been fairly turned out of 
the house by the joint efforts of the women folks, who | 
declared their determination to reign supreme for this | 
one day, at all events. Besides, they had a great deal 
to say to each other—a great many things to remember 
and to discuss, a great many plans to deliberate upon, 
and a great many cautions to give, to all of which the 
men-kind were but an interruption. They had a great 
many kind words to say to each other, and—must it be 
confessed ? yes—a great many tears to shed—for were 
they not about to be severed? True, they would still || 
be under the one roof, but Norah knew she could never 
again be to the sister what she had hitherto been— 


never again be looked up to by her, as she had been | 


accustomed; and Annie, too, felt that the sleepless 
affection and watchfulness of one who had always acted 
toward her as a mother, were something that might be 
missed even in the arms of a husband. Her tears, how- 
ever, were soon dried: and natural it was that it should || 
be so. The joyous hopes and proud anticipations of a 
young maiden about to transfer the care of her future 
welfare to one whom she fondly loves, fill up so large a 
space in her heart, that but little room is left for any 
feeling of regret connected with all she has consented 
to give up for his sake; the familiar scenes of every 
day happiness are forgotten for the time, merged in the |, 
thought of the greater happiness she has yet in prospect. 
The quiet, long-tried, but unpretending affection of 
the many is weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
against the more intense love of the one. In this in- 
stunce the “one” happening to be a very handsome, 
smnooth-tongued, warm-hearted young Irishman, no won- 


melancholy plight, conscious of wrong, and tolerably sure 
ofa beating? Some few years later had they not again 
| wandered over the self-same meadows in somewhat more 
sentimental mood, he a hobbledehoy of sixteen, she a 
‘smart damsel of twelve, already in her own conceit 
“almost” a woman? And now for two years past had 
| he not been her principal attendant at wake or fair, seed 
time or harvest? Had he ever danced with any other 
| girl, if Annie could by possibility be induced to stand up 
jwith him? Had he ever offered to escort any of her 
|“ comrades,” either to christening or burial, dance or 
'confession? Had he not looked coldly upon all the 
pretty girls of the neighborhood for her sake? And, ob, 
|did she not love him, dearly and fondly, for his own! 
| Yes, Annie was a happy girl this day, and would not 
have exchanged her lot in life, no, not with the mighty 
queen of England herself. Her lover was well to do in 
the world too, the son of respectable parents, (a very 
| important consideration among the well-thinking middle 
| class of Irish,) handsome, good-tempered, and withal 
lone of the very best dancers and fighters in the whole 
jcountry. In short it was in every respect @ most suite- 
‘ble match on either side, and the wedding was expected 
to be one of the gayest that had taken place for manya 
long year. Manya swain might be seen sauntering from 
| house to house, hoping to secure beforehand some pretty 
|girl as partner in the evening frolic, while the rustic 
belles for miles around might be found grouped together 
| in little clusters of three and four, busily intent upon the 
discussion of their sevefal costumes, fully determined to 
|look their very best upon the occasion, coquettishly de- 
| preciating the taste of the bridegroom, and secretly hop- 
i ing to eclipse the bride. Lots of whiskey punch stood 
| temptingly forward among the attractions prese nted to 
| the imagination of the more elderly of the expected 
| guests of the masculine gender, while the female gossips, 
one and all, anticipated no less than a vast accession of 





| personal importance upon the occasion, consequent upon 
ithe invaluable fund of good advice it was their purpose 
| severally to bestow upon the young couple. As to An- 
| _nie and her lover, they could think of nothing but their 
| present happiness, and the joy of a future in which they 
should be all in all to each otber. One more day and 
they would be pronounced man and wife—would set out 
hand in hand upon the serious journey of life, even ™ 
they had rambled over the bogs and meadows in their 
‘earliest years; happy in the present hour, and looking 
forward, even as then, with more of joy than of anxiety, 
to the coming shadows of evening, and the near approach 
to that home where they hoped their wanderings would 
be but lightly visited, and that they should lie down in 
peace and safety, forgiven and accepted at the last. 
| We have stated that the good-tempered George bed 
suffered himself to be turned out of his house and bome 








| by the women folks, and had sauntered off in search - 
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A CHILD’S ADVENTURE. 


his own amusements; but this was a busy day with fresh energy and good will, and worked away until the 
them all, and George determined to be busy with the sun was nearly setting, and he was summoned to the 
rest. Most fortunately for all parties, he was enabled, evening meal. But no; George knew that if he lost 
by a mere chance, to set about the very job of all others the half hour, which, at the very least, it must take, to 
needful for the comfort of the whole family: an unlucky | get through that very important part of the business of 
hole in the thatch of the roof, small at first, (but whieh , life, bis thatch would not be done that night, and as to 
had been suffered to grow larger and larger, until it had | the morrow, that was the wedding day, and who could 
increased to most respectable dimensions,) had been | be expected to think of work then? He must take 
left, day after day, week after week, month after advantage of the sun as long as it lingered, and they 
month, from simple want of thought, (George was must get on with their meal without him. “So, Norah 
Irish) and the fact of neglecting to get together, at the || dear, (as his wife’s pretty face peeped up from the foot 
proper time, the tools and materials necessary for the | of the ludder,) “fall to, all of ye—never you mind me; 
operation; and thus it might have remained, unthought | in half an hour I’ll be down meself, and soon make up 
of to this day, (except perhaps when a hint came down , for lost time in the ating and the drinking. Accord- 
occasionally, in the shape of a hard shower,) but for | ingly, a portion was set apart for George, and the meal 
the opportune meeting with a painter and glazier | proceeded without him, in order that the other mem- 
from the neighboring village, who had just finished | bers of the household might also get through with their 
house-painting at the seat of the next ’squire. Being | various occupations before the night should close in. In 
somewhat of an acquaintance, George bethought him of good truth there was little more to be done, and noth- 
borrowing his long ladder for an hour or so, and setting | ing that could not, just as well, have been left ’till the 
the old roof to rights at last. To be sure, many a pro- | morrow; but what mistress of a family, when a wed- 
crastinating thought came into his head—it had gone on | ding is in progress, ever thinks she has half enough 
so long in its present state, that it might go on a little | time before her, to get thoroughly forward in her prepa- 
longer—and there was no need of beginning a business rations? What woman ever believed that there were 
of that kind, when every body on the farm was so full not a thousand litile things to attend to at the last 
of fuss and bustle, in preparation for the wedding—but moment, which were absolutely indispensable to the 
then again, he might not for many a month get another comfort of her guests, but which would take up just 
such opportunity of procuring the right sort of ladder so double the time she could afford to expend upon them ? 
near his own home—and then, too, part of the hole was | Thus it was that Norah, as the evening approached, 
just over the window of Annie’s room, and it was of the | was in a far greater bustle than she had been at any 
utmost consequence, therefore, that it should be mended | previous part of the day; and became nervously anxious 
just now, inasmuch as there would, in future, be two | that every thing not wanted for the next morning, should 
persons to be kept warm, instead of one. So, alto- | be put out of the way, and évery thing that was wanted, 
gether, as it must be done at some time or other, | should be brought out and put in its proper place, ready 
George concluded that he might as well set about it at | for use at a moment’s warning. She was sure that 
once. He therefore looked about for one or two such | something would go wrong. She was afraid, nay, she 
idlers as are easy enough to be found, lounging away | was certain, that many things had been forgotten. The 
their time in the shebeen shops of most villages in Ire- | conviction became stronger and stronger upon her mind, 
land, as elsewhere, ready and willing enough, generally | that several important arrangements she had intended 
speaking, to employ themselves in doing any thing in | to make had been neglected too long already, and 
the world, so that it does not look like regular work, | therefore every thing now to be done must be done in 
With their assistance, he brought his ladder home in | less than the least time possible. 
‘numph, mounted it against the wall, collected his | She could on spare a minute, even to caress the 
straw, his thatching needle and soogans, as they are | little “‘ Nornee,” as they called her, who came toddling 
sometimes called, being long, twisted bands of hay, | to her side} v0 beg for a game of romps with mamma, but 
wed by way of thread to the thatching needles, and | was quickly referred, as a substitute, to the kitten. 
by which the straw is fastened down securely upon the || Fortunately for them, the feelings of children are not 
roof; and with all his materials at hand, began his work very acute under the infliction of these little repulses, 
most merrily. For an hour or so, George labored away and Nornee was soon engaged, heart and soul, in the 
manfully and in good earnest; but roof-thatching was | tamblings and chasings of her graceful playmate. Not 
hot one of the things upon which he particularly prided | a hole or corner of the room that was not quickly strewn 
himself, and after various fidgetings, down the ladder || with paper, straw, and other evidences of their gam- 
tnd up the ladder—now finding that he had not brought i bols, and when they were no longer in sight, the listen- 
‘uficient straw, then forgetting his hay-band, and anon ‘ing mother could still trace their whereabouts, by the 
‘ropping his shears, he at length pronounced it a scrambling and shoutings of the merry pair. 
freater “ divil of a job’ than he expected. However, Annie, in the meanwhile, had made her escape— 
he had begun, and finish it he would, come what might; convinced that her services were not likely to bring her 
te had been a good long time, to be sure, before he | sister one moment nearer to the completion of her hos- 
fommenced, and nothing had been said about it, but | Pitable labors, but that the end of one only suggested 
there would be no standing the jokes against him, if he | ‘the beginning of another, she langhingly bade good bye, 
et it now unfinished; so at it he went again, with f and strolled off with her lover fer an evenmg ramble. 

29 
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An evening ramble—the last evening ramble of a}! upon the reof, which she had been able to do sever] 
youth and maiden about to take upon themselves the | times before, when they stood upon the same place— 
serious responsibilities of wedded life! Oh! how many | ‘and see, too, there’s Norah—come out, perhaps, to 


bewildering thoughts, half hope, half fear, are mingled | look for us—no, she is going the other way.’ 


with their bright anticipations. How much does the | Norah did not indeed come to look for them; bur 
young lover promise to himself—how many errors does passing out at the side door, crossed over the bit of 
he mentally determine to forsake—how many bad | green field to the left, and went straight into the kitchen 
habits shall hereafter be abandoned—how many good | garden. They watched her light figure as she moved 
ones be henceforth fostered and encouraged in their here and there, backward and forward among the beds, 
stead—and all for the sake of one who looks up with gathering up in her arms huge bunches of the shrubs, 
beaming eyes into his face, and inwardly wonders how | with which country housewives so delight to embellish 
God could ever have made any being so perfect. 


Their walk had extended no great distance, Annie 


their picture-frames or fire place, and when she had 
loaded herself to her heart’s content, saw her returning 
being anxious to remain so far within call, as to be able | to the house, almost buried under her accumulation of 
to return at a few minutes’ warning, in case her assis- 
tance should be required. 


voad that led them to a slight elevation, directly in the 


Annie called to her, and waved her 
Does Nora) 


Does she see 


green trophies. 
They had therefore taken @ | honnet in the air to catch her attention. 
hear her? Yes—suddenly she stops. 
rear of their dwelling, contriving, however, to lengthen them? they think not—she does not look their way— 
out the way by pursuing various winding paths and | put yet des stops—what is it for? what ails her? her 
little green lanes, which they knew would bring them 


back, every now and then, to some spot from which 


arms drop down by her side—the shrubs she has gath- 
ered lie scattered on the grass—she staggers forward 4 
they could overlook the farm, and judge whether any pace or two, and then falls heavily to the ground. 

The sun had | Poor Annie’s shrieks, as she sprang over style and 
just disappeared with its bright glowing face, leaving | ditch, regardless of every thing but the distance that 
behind it the sweet soft twilight to supply its place, and | separated them, did more good than screechings usually 


tinge every object with its own pure mellow hue, when | do on such occasions—they called George's attention to 


one had been sent out to see for them. 


the winding footpath brought them once more to the | the spot, so that by the time she arrived, Norah bed 
point of the eminence we have mentioned, and the | heen Jaid on her bed, while the kind-hearted husband, 
lovers paused to admire, for the hundredth time, the | pale with fright, stood leaning over her, exerting all bis 
look of quiet leveliness, the peaceful, homelike aspect | slender skill to forward her recovery. He knew, it 
of security that seemed to brood over, and surround the | deed, it was but a fit—a common fainting fit—and a few 
spot where they had already spent so many happy) minutes more would, in all likelihood, restore her t 
days—the spot which had beheld the commencement of | them as well as ever. The only wonder was, that 
their love, and would, in all human probability, continue Norah, the strong, healthy, cheerful Norah—the cow 
to be their home as long as it should please God to ‘try-bred, active, never-tiring housewife—could be # 
make this world their dwelling-place. It was not, strangely overcome by the little extra bustle and fatigue 
indeed, the most favorable position, nor the most pictu- ‘of the last few days; and bitterly did poor Annie 
resque side of the house that could have been selected reproach herself for having left her that evening, t 
finieh her task alone. But Norah, by this time, was 
comfortable, quiet, old-fashioned proportions—and then ‘beginning to recover, and the fright consequent upon 
the eyes that looked upon it were full of hope and joy, 
and lent to it a thousand attractions conjured up from 
the store of their own happy thoughts. 


The really pretty part of the building was in front— 


for the purpose, but there was a sort of beauty in its 


such an unusual event as a fainting fit in an [rish farm 

house, having in some degree subsided, it was thought 
| best to leave the women to themselves for a short time, 

while the young men were to keep within call in ca 
quite out of the line of their view—here the deep, cool, | of being wanted. George resigned his place by the 
shady old porch stood out in bold relief, covered over | bed-side, and having kissed the cold lips of his pretty 
entirely with clustering honeysuckle and the sweet | little wife, was about to leave the room, when she sud: 
smelling jessamine, which had been trained and coaxed | denly opened her eyes wildly, fixed them intently up 
by the gentle hand of Annie, to climb up also to a very 
considerable distance on the right hand side, where a ja George, the child, the child!’’ relapsed into a death 
The child—where was the child! whe 
George had 


his face, and, as if with great exertion, mutiering, 


slight, shallow frame of lattice work had been placed like swoon. 


for its support, just enticing it away from the wall suf- || had seen little Nornee lately? No one. 


ficiently to make it form a pleasant shade to the upper | passed her, he remembered, when he first came in from 
part of the bed-room window. She could tell precisely | his work. She was playing in the porch with her litve 
the position of that favorite w’ ndow of her's, even where || kitten, and so intent upon the gambols of her playm® 


she now stood; for just above the top of the long steep that as he caught her up to carry her with him into the 


roof was seen the end of the tall ladder upon which | house, she had struggled so eagerly to free hervell from 
they had left George so busily engaged when they came | his arms, that he had set her down again, and left be 
out, and which was placed, she knew, exactly in front of | to her enjoyment. Where was she now! His i 
her room. “He must have dope his work now,” she | thought was of the pond that stood but a few yards 
thought, for she could no longer distinguish any thing | from the front of the house, and in one moment he wa! 
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A CHILD’S ADVENTURE. 947 


standing on its brink. No—God be praised—no sign || It was then that the agonized father uttered an invol- 
of her was there—he could see to the very bottom of || untary cry, and rushed a few steps forward. The joy- 
the shallow water, and not a trace of recent disturbance I ous little creature recognized him with a shout, but 
was visible. With a lightened heart he paused for a || interpreting his appearance there, into a challenge to 
moment or two, not knowing which way to direct his |) another game of romps, made fruitless attempts to get 
steps, when suddenly, directly at his back, as it seemed, | up still higher out of his reach—and while the unhappy 
broke forth the low, clear, sweet gurgling sound of | man stopped suddenly, in helpless, hopeless anguish— 


childish laughter. | peal upon peal came ringing through the air, until the 
For an instant his joy was almost overpowering; he || whole heavens seemed to become musical with the 

wiped the moisture from his forehead, and with a deep quick, loud laughter of the happy child. 

sigh of thankfulness, turned round to clasp the little | In vain did the father attempt to speak—his voice 


wanderer to his heart. | seemed utterly gone—he did not dare to let her see 
Mother of Heaven! what does he see ?—his babe— || him move, for that might increase the distance between 
his treasure—his own, his only child—his beautiful || them—one slight hope dawned upon his mind—he ad- 
Nornee! where was she? Not, as he fondly expected, || vanced stealthily, and without allowing her to see his 
gamboling at his side—not within reach of his enshrin- | movements, until he found himself at the foot of the 
ing arms ; but suspended, as it were, far above him— || ladder, and then, keeping his eyes all the while fixed 
clinging, so it seemed, to the very edze of the roof, from upon the same spot, stooped suddenly down, seized the 
which, one instant more, and she must inevitably be l kitten in his grasp, and hurled it, he knew not in what 
dashed to atoms at his feet. direction, but somewhere, as far away as his strength 
He could not move—a mist came over his eyes—he || would permit. 
could not speak ; but he stood like one entranced—his || The plan succeeded. The child stared incredulously 
limbs iey cold, his face of livid whiteness—the clammy || at first, and then manifested an intention of coming 
drops pouring like rain down his cheeks, and his eyes, | down in search of its ill-used favorite. 
| With a beating heart—a face still deadly pale, and 
where they had first caught sight of the horrid vision. || a ghastly smile of encouragement upon his lips, that 
She did not see him. She was clinging to one of the || even yet refused to utter an intelligible word, poor 
highest rounds of the ladder, just close to where it || George crept cautiously up, up, farther and farther, 
leaned against the roof of the house. From one tiny | until he found the merry face of his darling on a level 
band a long string was dangling, at the end of which | with his own broad shoulders; when, taking her gently 
was tied a ball of paper; and on the ground beneath, in his arms, he descended carefully, and alighted safely 


though they saw not, fixed immoveably upon the spot 


her companion, the kitten, was trying, with eager || on the ground. 
jumps, to catch hold of the plaything that had been) Not ’till then did the father’s heart give way. Nor- 
prepared for its amusement. Every fresh bound of the | nee wondered why it was that she was held so tightly ; 


graceful animal called forth new shouts of merriment ; ; and why her father did not kiss her as was his usual 
and as soon as it profited so far by experience, as to |) wont—but no—he did not move—he did not even smile 
endeavor to scramble up a round or two of the ladder } as he looked upon her face. But, by and by, his 
in its eager pursuit, the shouts of the child were in- ! brawny chest began to heave—he sat down for a few 
ereased to absolute shrieks of delight. The poor father } moments upon the ground, still clasping her closely in 
tumed sick at heart. If he called her suddenly, it | his powerful arms, and she felt the big, heavy tears fall 
might but hurry her to her fate. There she stood—his | in torrents over her dimpled shoulders. Then, starting 
hope, his comfort, his blessed—blessed Nornee—far | suddenly up, never for an instant relaxing his hold upon 
beyond his reach—her rosy cheek pressed closely | his rescued treasure, he rushed into the house, and 
‘gainst the frail support round which her right arm was | without uttering a single word, pressed one long kiss 
tatwined, one miniature foot held threateningly forth, | upon her rosy cheek, and laid her softly down upon her 
ready to beat down the intruder, should it venture too } mother’s bosom. 

near—her blue eyes dancing with excitement, and her | e 
whole beaming face flushed with the triumph of suc- | ; 
cessful achievement. She had clambered, step by step, He who feels a true friendship for another, must, at 


unconscious of her progress, until she was now on a the same time, love the object of his regard ; but it does 
level with the slight shallow piece of latice work we || 90 therefore follow that he who loves, is a real friend. 
have before mentioned, as forming a shade to one of || Hence, friendship is productive of good, but love does 
the bed-room windows, and as she moved her tiny foot || frequently produce very opposite effects. It is espe- 
to and fro, in the vain effort to punish the playmate i cially to the weaker eex, @ matter of paramount impor- 
that had never been able to reach within many a yard i tance to be able to discriminate between that pure, 
ofwhere she now stood, it struck accidentally against t genuine, disinterested friendsbip, which is indigenous 
the leaf-covered frame. Casting her eyes upon it for a ! only in upright, honorable minds, and of which the 
moment, and mistaking it, perheps, for the solid green- } object is to promote their welfare and happiness, and 
‘ward, she moved cautiously to the extreme edge of || that detestable passion, that selfish love, which would 
the ladder with the evident intention of trusting to its || sacrifice that happiness to promote its own ends, ite 
Weacherous support. | own selfish gratifications.—Seneca. 
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FITZ POWYS AND THE NUN; 


OR, DIPLOMACY IN HIGH LIFE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Some half dozen years ago, Mrs. Wilfrid Lefevre, a 
widow with marriageable daughters, suddenly rose like 
a ineteor into the thin air of London fashion. Her first 
party was a faultless combination, and her subsequent 
parties went on—not by ascending gradations, for there 
was no choicer company, no better music, nor more ad- 
mirable disposition of light, supper and decoration, to 
be attained this side of Paradise, or Paris—but they 
were equal to the first, and the fickle beau-monde re- 
mained constant. Of the small number in high society 
who owed their position exclusively to superiority of 
style, Mrs. Lefevre was, in 1836, the indisputable star 
dominant. She vanished from her high orbit at the 
close of the season, having brilliantly married all her 
daughters! 
larly in this latter field of strategy, remains to this day 
the sphinx riddle to the managing mothers of May 
Fair. 

The patriotism of ladies in nc country ever required 
stimulus; but it may add “a rose leaf to the brimming 
cup” of American female patriotism to mark the dif- 
ference between the situation of marriageable girls in 
England, and marriageable girls in the United States. 
The difference is almost told when we stop to explain 
why it should be a marvel that Mrs. Lefevre married 
all her daughters; but a marvel it certainly was, highly 
accomplished, beautiful and stylish as were the Misses 
Lefevre, without exception. 

In our country every young man means to marry, and 
unless bis abilities are very inferior, he is able at twenty- 
five, or sooner, to offer the lady of his choice a com- 
fortable home. It is not the fashion, moreover, (and 
this is eery wonderful to Europeans) for the lover to 
make any direct inquiries as to the lady’s worldly sub- 
stance, or to exact any thing whatever beyond the dim- 
pida camisa in which she blushes into matrimony. The 
result is that a// American ladies have achance to marry, 
and most of them a “ considerable sprinkle” of variety 
in choice, their success in winning the right one de- 
pending entirely on their own intrinsic qualities and 
attractions. From the liberal freedom of intercourse 
allowed between young people, (the most mark’d pecu- 
liarity of our national manners, by the way,) the dis- 
similarities of temper which breed repentance in wed- 
lock are unstarched in time, and “an American husband 
or wife has no apology for the discovery of flaws post- 
matrimonial. 

Audi alteram partem. Of the young men, say fifty, 
who are on the visiting list of a family of nice girls in 
England, not more than five or six are, or ever will be, 
good matches in point of fortune, and the remainder are 
not to be thought of, however agreeable—partly because 
the parents would oppose, and partly (a very essential 


partly”) because the young gentlemen, doomed to a ' 


And her Napoleonic genius, more particu- || 


limited income, are as much resolved not to mary 
except to better their condition, as the young ladies; and 
_ meantime are not at all forlorn as irresponsible bachelors, 
The five or six “matches” are also “sore beset” }y 
hundreds of other nice girls, (or by their mammas { . 
them,) and as “rich and noble means not, of course. 
” the winner is not always as much a 


With the forty-five un- 


| gifted and wise, 
subject of envy as she seems. 
marriageable beaux mademoiselle may dance and chat, 
(properly chaperoned) but to venture upon the outermost 
limit of sentiment or flirtation, except to pique a mar. 
rving man, or hide a mortification, would be unpardonable 
indiscretion. The natural result is, that if a man is not 
‘a match,” he finds unmarried girls very unamusing, 
and married ladies are so willing to supply the deficiency 
that he seldom speaks to a Miss, except it is his sister 
or cousin, or some quite safe old maid, very useful or 
very literary. The changes in civilization, moreover, 
while they furnish no amelioration of female celibacy 
tend continually (by the perfection of clubs, usages of 
hospitality, depreciation of married reserve, etc.) | 
embellish and make more attractive the life of a “ bache- 
lor,” added to which the name has ceased to be 1 
reproach, while that of “old maid” has not, and there 
is a very common feeling in society that a man is not 
justified in marrying except with a certainty of compe- 
‘tence—marriage not being an engagement “ for better 
or worse,” but for better only. The chances are at least 
| ten to one that an English girl never receives a plausible 
offer, fifty to one she never marries, and a hundred 
one she does not marry the man she would have choses, 
fortune aside. With this contrast, are we wrong 1! 
pronouncing America the paradise of young ladies! Ths 
by way of digression. 
| And now for a story which will prove that there is 20 
place like the heart of London for a mystery. 

The sun was apparently dropping into its suburba: 
lodging at Bayswater, and the ring in Hyde Park ws 
deserted by all except the recherchés who flit with the 

Lady Sylvia Trenor hated a crow? 


and usually ordered her chariot 


bats by twilight. 
even in Rotten Row,* 
for a turn in the Park at the hour when the impertinence 
of daylight became less intrusive. Her dashing blood 
greys, not the less scornfully superb because pamper’ 
for dew and dusk, had hardly spattered the gravel once 
“round upon the pedestrians in the circle, when the 
primrose-gloved hand of the best mounted man in Lon- 
The perper 
dicular ceachman instantly moderated his pace, and the 
equally intelligent animal ridden by Mr. Fitz Herbert 


don was laid upon her chariot window. 


Powys (trained, among other accomplishments for chit 


chat at carriage windows) tock care of his legs and - 


master’s, and incorporated his momentum into that 
] 


her Ladyship’s equipage as completely as the flying 
griffin upon the panel. 
“ How d’ye do, Fitz?” 
“ How d’ye do?—just come?” + 
“ Before I forget it, what do you do with yourse! 


to-night ?”’ 


' * The fashionable segment of the Ring in Hyde Park. 
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What's 


‘Sulk at home, unless you are to be alone. 





going? I’m so sick of every thing ?” 

Lady Sylvia handed him an unsealed note. 

“ From the Lefevres, and you must go,”’ said the little | 
beauty, very positively. 

“Ts’nt that the woman with a dozen daughters to 











marry? Really Ican’t, What’s one to say to so many 


stuck up girls, and I’m never let alone, you know! Be- | 






sides, if one wanted to air one’s heels, it’s Wediesday, 
the Duke’s ball.” 

“Well, don’t put on that imploring air. 
be the Duke’s balls ’till doomsday—”’ 

“Tf doomsday come on a Wednesday!” interrupted | 






There wil! 










the dandy. 
“Poh! listen! 

my dear Fitz! 

parties—nothing was ever seen like their toilettes—no- 





These Lefevres are worth going to, | 
Nothing was ever so perfect as their |) 






body knows where they get their music—no money can | 
buy such flowers—it’s witch-work, the style of the peo- } 
ple. Go you shall! Dine with me at nine.” | 

“ Sir Thomas?” 

“ Sir Thomas dines out.” 

“Convenu! Adieu!” 

Mr. Fitz Herbert Powys had been of age and the pos- | 
Up to this | 














sessor of an enormous fortune just a year. 
time he had been carefully kept upou. moderate means 
at foreign Universities, and was well educated, good | 
looking, and good tempered. His family being very | 
respectable, there was nothing to qualify the fact that | 
he was the best match of the season. His life was of | 


| 


His past life, his tastes, | 












course an amatory gauntlet. 
his weak points, his resorts, and his opinions were, to | 
Misses and Mammas, surprizingly familiar. From feel- 

ing flattered with all this, however, he had now got to), 
fancy he was rather hunted ; and, in truth, Powys found |, 
itsomuch more agreeable to accept the more disin- 
terested attentions of married belles, that his case was | 















rapidly degenerating into a chronic Missyphobia. With || 
his four-in-hand, his great popularity at the clubs, his | 
seeming endless facility of making favor with brilliant | 
women, and a superb establishment in Park Lane, the 
chance of his sighing for a change in his condition | 
seemed desperate indeed. 

As a supplement to this sketch of Fitz Powys, I may 
as well quote a remark of Mrs. Lefevre’s, made just a | 
week before the period at which he is introduced to the | 
This quiet person had, unobserved, listened for | 






















reader, 
an hour to his conversation with Lady Sylvia at the last 
Almack’s. 
“Well, what is he like?” asked her daughter, Meli- 
cent, who had not yet made her appearance in London | 
society. 
“ Like a child stuffed with Lons-lons, a longing for a | 
piece of bread, my love! His humors are all surfeited, 
and his heart starving for a bit of romance or nature. 
DP’ ailleurs, a very proper match for you!” 
The weather seemed in the conspiracy to embellish | 

i 

\ 













the Lefevres’ ball, and the Regent's Park, in the soft 

moonlight, looked, from the rapidly whirling carriages, | 
like a vision of restored Italy. In the vicinity of the |, 
gay scene, the coachmen, ranged along the park palings, 


leaned with 
watching the swans floating in the sward-rimmed and 


jard the Misses if you love me! 
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their elbows upon the hammer-cloths, 


moon-lit water; the footmen were crowded about the 
door, feasting their profane eyes with glimpses of satin 
slippers tripping across the carpeted sidewalk ; heavenly 
music poured into the street from the open verandahs, 
and for half a mile, either way, extended a line of night- 
capped heads from the upper stories, the tender hearts 
of the neighbors’ house-maids (of the same sex as the 
noble dames and damsels at the ball, though it requires 
some reflection to realize it) throbbing upon the window- 


sills in sleepless sympathy. 


Lady Sylvia was late. The beauty of the night had 


| tempted her to come from Belgrave Square by the way 


of Hampstead—Mr. Fitz Powys having on him a tertian 


of romance to which he was subject. 


“Tell Mrs. Lefevre’s people not to announce me,” 
said her Ladyship to her footman before alighting, and 
so entering quietly on Powys’ arm, she avoided the 


reception room, and mingled with the dancers on the 


floor. 
“ After this waltz,” said Powys, “ I shall stalk round 


| and see the rooms, and then find some of the fellows 


and go to supper. Don’t introduce me to Mrs. Le— 
what’s-her-name, unless we break our necks over her, 
What divine mu- 
sic, to be sure !’’ he added, as he encircled the round 
waist of Lady Sylvia, and fled away in the waltz. 

The house occupied by the Lefevres was one of the 
most spacious in London, having been built by the ec- 
, Who was afterwards confined in it 
asa madman. Accustomed as Powys was to splendor, 
he wandered around in admiring astonishment. The 
number of the rooms seemed endless, and the arrange- 
ment a labyrinth, yet there were just persons enough 


centric Lord 


without a crowd, and no one seemed unoccupied or un- 


amused. Of the larger rooms, the walls were covered 


|| with plaited linen, dazzlingly white, and overlaid with 


gilded arabesque, knotted with bouquets of natural flow- 
ers, camelias and water-lilies predominating. There 
were no doors visible, but the gergeous boudoirs, bither 
and thither, showed each a double mirror of the height 
of the ceiling, set in silk, or swung upon an unseen 
hinge, (mirrors to those within and to those without) 
and closed at pleasure by the pressure of the finger, 
leaving the existence of the retreat unsuspected. 
Powys’ acquaintance with the guests was nearly uni- 


| versal, but having made up his mind to “do” the party 
| as expeditiously as possible, he nodded right and left 


and kept on his way; yet be began to think, after a 
while, that ‘a glamour” was thrown over his eyes, for 
in every successive room he immediately singled out a 
lady of singular superiority of styie and countenance, 
and on inquiring her name heard immediately the same 
reply, ‘Miss Lefevre.’’ Dressed in totally different 
styles, so much so at least as to disguise any family re- 
semblance that might exist, they were, each, the most 
striking ornament of the apartment that seemed to be 
allotted to her care; and though in the exercise of the 
vicegerence of hospitality, every successive Miss Lefevre 
passed her eye over Mr. Powys with a very perceptible 
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recognizance, he was aware by an influence he could }j 


searcely explain, that his presence was without its usual 


effect upon their Missvyships, and that he had just as | 


much ice to break in making their acquaintance as a 
“detrimental” with £200 a year. 

Piqued and out of humor at this refusal of his usual 
tribute, (indifferent as he really was to it when paid) 


Powys turned towards a conservatory, which, not being 


lit, did not seem intended to be thrown open to the | 
company, but the glass door of which was set ajar by | 


Miss Lefevre at his approach, probably for fresh air. 


I, was of a crescent shape, and filled with delicious | 


flowers; and soothed with its fragrance and coolness, 


the discontented millionaire followed its course, till the 


shining rooms he had left were out of sight, and he stood 


alone with the moon shining in upon him through the | 


roof of glass. 
the band made him aware at this moment that the door 


behind him had been closed again, and with a renewed 


feeling of pique at the implied inattention of Miss Le- | 


fevre, who had seen him enter, he turned to retrace his 
steps. 
“ Fitz!” suddenly cried a shrill voice from the other 
direction. “ Fitz! Fitz!" 
Powys started. 
again to the ball-room? Who was calling him? Not 


Lady Sylvia's voice, surely ! 


“ Fitz! Fitz!’ called the strange voice with a more | 


impatient emphasis. 

The light of the moon just sufficed to show the aliey 
of flowers leading into the darkness, and expecting 
presently 
portion o. the house, Powys turned towards the voice, 
which, with strange iteration in the same shrewish kev, 
tempted him onward. Stumbling over the raised thresh- 
old of a small vestibule, he now saw a light gleaming 


through the slight opening of a door before him, and, 


from the room beyond the cell evidently proceeded. 
Using no ceremony, he pushed the door inward—re- 
marking that though it moved upon a noiseless and easy 
hice, it was unusually massive—and found himself in 
an apartment which seemed at the first glance to be a 
chapel. 

“ Fiex! Fitz!’ screamed the voice again directly over 
his head. 


parret which was calling to him so lustily, when, in the 


He had barely discovered that it was a caged 


deep embrasure of a window opposite he observed a 
female busied in opening a shutter. As she succeeded 
in turning a heavy bolt, the opened window let in a rush 
of air, and the door by which he had entered was shut 


with a loud reverberation. The window he observed 


with surprise, also, was grated, and with a smile on his | 
face at the aspect of adventure which every thing seemed 
' silence that of her companion. 


to wear, he advanced to the female who, apparently un- 


aware of his presence, stood looking out upon the night | 


through the bars of the grating. 


A scream of dismay followed the first word he uttered, | 
and Powys beheld, with amazement, a face turned to 


him folded in the close-fitting coif of a nun, yet of a 
beauty in the highest degree impressive and striking. 
“Who are you!” she demanded in a voice husky 


The sudden interruption of the music of 


Could the conservatory lead round || 


emerge in the supper room or some lighted | 


NUN. 


with terror, but at the same time drawing up her lofty 


person to its fullest height. 


With utterance scarcely more assured than her own, 


| Powys began his apology, and aided by the parrot who 
broke in with the shrill repetition of his name, was jp 


the midst of an embarrassed account of his travels 
through the dark, when the incognita sprang to the 


massive door, beat upon it with her hands, uttered cries 


| of rage and terror, and finally fell upon her knees be. 


fore the altar crewned with a crucifix, and buried her 
face in her hands in a paroxysm of distress. 

Powys now began to fancy he had intruded upon the 
prison of a maniac, and crossed to re-open the door, but 


here again he was at fault, for it presented a solid sur- 


| face of oak without handle or aperture, and had evi. 


| dently closed with a spring-lock at the gust which fil- 


lowed the opening of the shutter. Through a smaller 
door at the extremity of the room, he saw the head of a 
narrow, white bed, with a crucifix against the wall above 
it, but delicacy forbade him to seek an exit there, and 
he stood still in fixed and silent embarrassment. 


The lady rose. 


Tears glistened upon her long lashes 


|, but her lip was curled with pride and resentment. There 


was no madness, Powys thought, in those glorious eyes, 
and looking at a clock which stood opposite the altar, 
she said, with a gesture of impatience, “‘ Take a seat, 
sir; I regret to say you are a prisoner in this room till 
morning. Fatal—fatal chance !”—and again she buried 
her face in her hands and turned away to conceal her 
passionate emotion.” 

Powys thought he never had beheld a more exquisite 
form than that which now moved from him. The dress 
of spotless white was fitted simply and closely to a bust 
of the youthful mould, and divine outline of a Hebe, and 
the contour of the whole figure and the singular flow 
and dignity of her movement, ‘kindled an admiranon 
which for the moment overpowered his surprise. In 
that interval of silence he observed also, that, though 
furnished as a chapel with oratory and altar, the room 
contained a harp, implements of drawing, flowers, and 
other signs of constant female habitation. 

“Fitz! Fitz!” 
tune and delicate crisis. 

Powy’s bit his lips. The lady looked round at the 
bird with a glance of vexation, and encountered the half 
mirthful gaze of the intruder. She colored angrily for 
an instant, but Powy’s sense of the ludicrous getting the 


screamed the parrot at this inoppor 


better of his gravity, he burst into a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, and with the tears still in her eyes, the offended 
nun hysterically followed him. 

Evidently enraged at the turn things bad taken, she 
made several attempts to control her own mirth and 
But with the first word 


of allusion to their imprisonment, the picture of their 


| situation provoked a renewal of laughter on the part o 


Powys, and it was too contagious to resist. They wert 
now seated, vis-a-vis, in two comfortable fautewls, 


/ however, and a common sympathy, involuntary % un 


was, had done much to remove the awkwardness of thei 


| position. Powys’s good breeding came to his aid, and 
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with his gravity, returned the somewhat romantic sense || her in this unexpected strait, but the simplicity of a 


of the lady’s unparallelled loveliness. | conventual education not having supplied the art of 
“It is very unfortunate,” said she, with the least pos- || gradually yielding to a lover, and the saints not appear 
sible mischief trembling in the bright corner of her || ing at the summons as she had been taught to believe 
mouth, “that the husband of my German maid should | they would do, bodily, this lily-white hand lay impris- 
answer to aname so nearly resembling yourown. The | oned in Fitz Powy’s, with no mortal means of extrica- 
parrot’s lesson was “Iritz,’’ but as the r troubled him | tion. Doubtless, with time to rally, the beleaguered nun 
he learned it with a variation.” || would remember how she might have resisted, but it 
Powys smiled, but ventured upon the natural gallantry || was not so ordained. Unexpectedly as old Bertha ar- 
of calling the circumstance any thing but a misfortune. || rived at ten o'clock with muflins and coffee, the lovers 
Respectful as his manner was, however, he had driven |) had still found time to arrange a little surprize for the 
the nun back again upon the reserve, and it was with |) West End of London. 
very brief and reluctant narration that she explained the | Gott in Himmel !” exclaimed the faithful German 
mystery of her own seclusion in London. She had been || as she opened the door of the sanctuary and dropped 
the coffee tray in her astonishment. The gliding nun, 


permitted (so ran her story) by the Abbess of the con- 





vent of in Germany, in which she was destined || however, quietly slipped between Bertha and the door, 
to pass her life, to spend the closing year of her novitiate || and cut off the chance of a too precipitate retreat, and 
with her mother in England. || when the muffin and e¢ ceteras were re-gathered, it was 


“And how much yet remains ?—pardon me!"’ inter- || explained to the slow comprehension of the lay sister 
rupted Powys, coloring, and checking himself at the | that her mistress “‘ would not be a nun!’ Gold spectacles 
eagerness of his own voice. were not wanting to aid Bertha’s imperfect vision, and 


“A month. I am to take the black veil in August. || she ended by seeing the expediency of letting Mr. Powys 


The peculiar construction of this house, with the addition | out by the garden gate, and of following him, with the 





made for the confineisent of the insane Lord ' 
favored my mother’s pledge of complete seclusion for 
me during this indulgence, and till this fated evening, it | Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Powys from Gretna Green, was Lady 
bas seemed to me as far from the world as the cell of || Sylvia Trenor, but not among the surprised were Mrs. 


novice, out of the same gate, just twelve hours after. 


Among those who were surprised with the return of 


my convent. My mother and sisters, and the German | Lefevre and her daughters. Powys had only one sur- 
maid who accompanied me, alone enter here.” ! prise during the honey-moon—that of discovering that 
A discreet question or two elicited the further infor- || old Bertha had no husband whose name was Fritz, and 
mation that the door (usually closed after the vesper that the parrot was the exclusive property of Mrs. Le- 
hour, and opening only from the outside) had been left || fevre! Not of a very inquisitive nature he never enquired 
open by her sister that she might hear some of the new || how it came to be taught the first syllable of his aristo- 
music of the band, and that Mr. Powys’ liberation de-| cratic prenomen. What matter was it? He had got a 
pended solely on the hour at which the said German || beautiful and highly educated wife by the means, though 
maid should appear with the novitiate’s breakfast. With | very possibly indeed, but for the singular combination 
the dissipation of a ball in the house, this promised un- | of circumstances on the night of her mamma's ball, she 
luckily to be later than usual. | might never have been the controller of a millionaire’s 
Apparently quite reconciled to his share of the vigil, | million—a better sphere for a pretty woman than a cell 
Powys took a volume of German poetry from the table, | in a nunnery, to be sure ! 
on the blank leaf of which he observed the name of | With so much to manage in a single season, Mre. 
“Melicent,” and with his continental education, soon || Lefevre had of course no leisure for forming intimacies, 
found topics upon which conversation flowed very freely. || and it was even said that, except on the occasion of her 
His companion was as well read in German poetry anil brilliant balls, nothing but a visiting card ever fownd ad- 
legend as himself, and with an exchange of enthusiasm || mission into her door. It was enough for the gay world 
on this and similar topics, the réserve of sister Melicent H to know that the enfreé was desirable enough when she 
and the remaining hours of the night wore away with | chose to accord it, and that she had been imtroduced 
equal rapidity. | to the leaders of fashion by very high sponsora. When 
Morning dawned, and the nun betook herself to her | Mrs. Lefevre disappeared, therefore, at the close of the 
matins. In adoration (perhaps more abstracted than || season, and her whereabout was not even surmised by 
her own) Powys watched her graceful figure kneeling in | the Court Journal, no thought was given to the matter, 
the oaken oratory, and listened to the low murmur of | and there was no bereaved intimate friend to take to 
her voice. Her devotions had not power to calm the |) heart the mystification. Of what family the Lefevres 
troubled flush upon her cheek, and with a beauty more 1 were, and what their dowries were, it was presumed by 
radiant than sainte |, the fair Melicent arose and let in \ the inquisitive that the six husbands had taken pains to 
the gold beam of the rising sun. And for the first time | ascertain—yet no whisper, on cither of these points, 
in the history of that luminary (as far as we are in- || reached, at the time, the avid ear of rumor. 
formed) its chaste dawn looked upon a declaration of In ’39, three years after these events, a certain gay 
love. } continental sovereign was in England, under a sf-ict 
It was an exquisite hand with which the sorely tempted || incognito, and as simple Monsieur , passed bis 
novice crossed herself, calling on the saints to preserve |! time exclusively among the ci-devant six Misses Lefe- 
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ALBATROSS.---TO 


MY LOST ONE. 


vre. His striking resemblance to every one of them, in | Strange bird of billow—lone, wild and free— 


a greater or less degree, provoked some curiosity among 
the diplomats, and it is now believed, by Lady Sylvia, | 
for one, (who, by the way, has resumed her contiden- | 
tial friendship with Mr. Powys,) that these young 
ladies were a detachment from a very large family, 
(with several mothers) of royal lineage on one side | 
only! To which of these demi-princesses Mrs. Lefe- 
vre was the natural parent, or whether she bore this | 
relation to either of them, is, perhaps, to themselves, 
matter of doubt; but whether a frail favorite in her 
decadénce, or a diplomatic agent only in the matter, 


she certainly acquitted herself with a felicity worthy of a || 


white stone in history. 


Original. 


THE ALBATROSS. 


BY HENRY J. BEDLOW. 


Far out on the deep, where the foam surges flash, 
And che frore blast winnows its sleety wing; 
Where the winds laugh loud and the billows dash 
Their tresses of foam as they starward swing : 
There sweeps the wave wilderness path across, 

The weariless wing of the Albatross. 


She shoots away o’er the sounding surge, 
As a sphereless star on a moonless eve ; 
And her scream is heard in ocean’s dirge, 
Wheeling o’er chasms the storm fires cleave: 
In the stormful blast where the white waves toss, } 
Is a home for the wandering Albatross. 


When the monsoon on hills of Balaghaut 
Meets landward the gust of the hurricane, 
And seaward the adamant whirls, up-caught, 


Split, shattered, and scarred by the lightning’s chain: i 


And mountains are quaking like human things 


In the infinite strength of the tempests’ wings, 


She preens her plumes ’mid the mad turmoil, 
In the scourging sleet, in the whitening gale— 
O’er the spasm’d billows which froth and boil, 
*Neath the slanting rain and the lashing hail: 
Or is seen like a cloud wreck far away, 
Where the blinding gleam of the cloud-fires play. 


O’er the gurge of the deep where wrecks go down, 
Crushed, shattered, and torn with its agony ; 

’Mid the phrensying shrieks of wretches who drown, 
Smothered with brine of the strangling sea, 

Like a weird form on a phantom wing, 
She sweeps o’er the sea-chasm rioting. 


When the whirlwinds war on the sounding sea, 
And scoop the brine to its oozy shoal; 
And the water-jet rocks convulsively 
With the earthquake heave of the ocean’s roll— 
She sweeps o’er the blue of the mounding main 
Entangling her wing in the hurricane. 


On thy wandering path, like a thing accursed, 
O’er the battling waves of the whelming sea, 

When the white fires flash and hurricanes burst, 
Thou keepest thy revels and banqueting, sips 


| The death froth white from the gurgling lips. 


The seaman hath heard in the lull of the blast, 
When lone on the shattered and sparless deck, 

The creak of thy spirit-like wing as it passed, 
Flapping the dead on the staggering wreck— 

And felt, ere the life-blood was chill on his cheek, 


With that hoarse wild scream, thy death-cold beak. 


Thy nest is the air; and thy home the wave, 

In the halcyon hours of weird midnight, 
When thou lovest the snows of thy breast to lave 
In the chill sea-spray—in serene starlight— 

Winging low to the billow—a restless thing, 


For there is no rest to thy wildering wing. 


When calmly yet brightly the moon’s soft beams 
O’er tremulous waters their pale light shed, 


| And far distant surges are dim as dreams— 


When slumber is gentle yet deep—’tis said 
Thou seek’st thy mate in that hour so fair, 


And ye wing by wing sleep in the crystal air. 


Thus like thee at some hour—I know not when! 


From storms of this wearisome life’s unrest, 


| The soul on its measureles path, again 


Shall wander in calm, in a clime more bless’'d— 
No leaning for earth in its spirit-like flight, 


| To shadow its wing in that world of light. 


Original. 
TO MY LOST ONE. 


BY J. G. CUMMING, M. D. 


THovu wast to me, my love, 
A holy shrine! 

A thing of life and light, 
All but divine! 


Thy voice was soft and sweet, 
As tones of love; 

Thy soul was virgin pure 
As the ring-dove ; 

Thine eyes were beaming bright, 
As noon-day sun; 

Too keen for man unmoved, 
To gaze upon. 

Like to a flow’ret, love, 
In fairy dale, 

Before whose richer hues 
Roses look pale, 

Around whose odorous breath 
Bees flit and soar, 

And lilies droop their heads, 
Thee to adore :— 

Thou wast to me when I 
Couched on thy breast— 

Ere angels winged thy soul 
To realms of rest. 
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Original. 
LADY’S 


THE WIG. 


BY MKS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“T po wish I could go to Mrs. Lansing’s party,”” said 
Sophia Rothsay, addressing her Aunt Trevor. 

“T see no reason why you cannot; you will be quite 
well by that time.” 

“T am quite well now, but do you suppose I would 
go with this head of mine f No, never.” 

“We must contrive some elegant head-dress, love.” 

“T know of no head-dress which can become a girl 
of eighteen, but her hair, and since I am deprived of 
that, I will stay at home,” and with her beautiful lips 
rendered a little too prominent by a slight pout, she 
sunk into a sullen silence, which her aunt, busy with 
thoughts of her own, made no effort to interrupt. 

Miss Rothsay had just recovered from a dangerous 
fever, which, although it had left her fine complexion 
clearer and more brilliant than ever, and had imparted 
additional lustre to her black eves, had deprived her of a 
head of hair so remarkable for its beauty and abundance 
as to excite universal admiration. 

“| have been thinking,” said her aunt, after a silence 
of more than fifteen minutes, “ that you had better pro- 
cure a wig.” 

“Surely, aunt, you are not serious 7?” 

“Yes, L am, perfectly so; I know several ladies, 
whose own hair is very beautiful, who wear wigs.” 

“But you will allow me, now I have lost my hair, to 
say that it will be impossible to find any that will be in 
way way comparable to it, either for luxuriance, color, 
or delicacy. To me, the idea of having my head cover- 


ed with a mass of hair, which, for aught I could ascer- 


tain to the contrary, might have grown on the head of 


You 


know that young Doctor Derwenter, whom we met last 


some coarse, vulgar woman, is perfectly horrid. 


summer, is expected to be at Mrs. Lansing’s, who is 

tis cousin, and I am determined not to destroy the 

favorable impression which I am convinced that my 

appearance then made upon him.” 

“I don’t know why you should care particularly for 

I think the belle of 

litle higher than to a young doctor.” 
“But Derwenter, besides being very handsome and 


him. city might look a 


very elegant, is the heir expectant of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 
“Ah, that alters the case. Such a doctor is worth 
looking after. The wig must be procured, and you 
must meet him at Mrs. Lansing’s, or this favorable 
pression you made upon him, may be lost. 
now going to my dress-maker’s, and will look in at 
Lavalle’s, and see what can be done. He is, as I be- 
eve I told you the other day, the celebrated Parisian 
Perruquier, who arrived in the city obout the time you 
Were taken ill with the fever.”’ 

“Remember, aunt, that you are to be very discreet. 
\o person except yourself, my physician and nurse, 
“ows that I have lost my hair, and I don’t choose, 
‘hould I conclude to adopt your advice, to be the cen- 

30 


I am. 


y’s wia. 953 


tre of attraction at Mrs. Lansing’s party, on account of 
my new wig.” 

Leaving the aunt and niece to suggest to each other 
a few precautions relative to the affair in agitation, we 
will enter a mean-looking dwelling in one of the. dark, 
narrow alleys of the city. Near a fire too scantily fur- 
nished with fuel to soften the wintry air admitted 
through the decaying walls, sits a man about forty-five, 
who is suffering from an obstinate chronic complaint. 
He is too peor to pay for the necessary medical advice, 
and too proud to solicit charity. He was once an afilu- 
ent merchant, but heavy losses came upon him at a 
time when he was confined to his room by sickness, 
which prevented him from making any attempt to re- 
trieve his affairs, and he is now draining the bitter cup 
Ilis greatest consolation now 
A dusky 
gloom reigned in the miserable apartment, though but 
little past mid-day, and the faiat and fitful biaze cast a 


wavering light over his pale and sunken features as he 


of poverty to the dregs. 
is, that his wife is not living to share it. 


sat mournfully contemplating his daughter, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, who was seated opposite him, dili- 
gently employed on a garment, which she hoped to 
finish in season to return to her employer before she 
slept. Bitter thoughts were at werk in his bosom, for 
he could see by her pale and exhausted looks, that her 
physical energies were yielding to severe and unremit+ 
ting labor by day, broken sleep by night, nd coarse and 
insufficient food. He even imagined that her features 
wore a death-like hue as she sat bending over her work ; 
an appearance heightened by the contrast atiorded by a 
mass of the brightest and most beautiful hair that ever 
ornamented the head of woman, and which the broken 
shell comb, which she Was unable to exchange for a 
better, could not prevent from bursting into clustering 
curls over her neck and temples. Beautiful as had 
been the tresses, the loss of which Sophia Rothsay so 
deeply deplored, they could not have compared with 
those of this almost heart-broken girl, striving to earn 
the scanty portion of bread which was to sustain the 
life of her invalid father and her own, which, as she 
looked into the gloomy vista of the future, had but little 
value, except for his sake. 

“ Amelia,” he at length said, “ leave your work, and 
come and sit by me.”” She obeyed, and he clasped her 
hand in his. ‘ My girl,”’ he resumed, “I believe you 
are dying even faster than I am. The present course 
must be altered. Ovr summer friends have forsaken 
us, and we must—ves, hard as it is to bring our minds 
to it—we must apply for char—” 

He did not finish the word, but sunk back in his 
chair without sense or motion. Wild with alarm, 
Amelia rushed to the outer door, in the hope of seeing 
some person whom she could request to ran for a 
doctor. A gentleman was passing at the moment, to 
whom she briefly communicated the situation of her 
father, and her desire to obtain a physician. 

“1 parted with my friend, Doctor Derwemter, at the 
head of the alley,” he replied. “ LT will ren back and 
call him.” 

Ip less than three minotes the doctor was by the side 
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of the patient, whom, with the assistance of his friend, 
he conveyed wo the bed. He pronounced him to be 
suffering from a stroke of apoplexy, but apparently of a 
mild nature, which he thought would yield to proper 
treatment. The gentleman who had accompanied the 
doctor, having an engagement to meet a person on 
business, as soon as his assistance could be dispensed 
with, took leave. Having written a prescription for 
some medicine, the doctor offered to remain with the 
patient ‘till Amelia went to procute it. Mrs. Trevor 
was just passing the apothecary’s shop as she stepped 
from the door. Her small straw hat formed a very 
indifferent covering for the rich, glossy ringlets, which, 
in her haste, she had forgotten to gather up, and which 
now, as they lay spread over her neck and shoulders, 
brightened almost to the color of gold in the unclouded 
sunshine. Mrs. Trevor readily inferred from her thin 
and faded apparel, that she was a child of poverty, and 
calling after her, she said, ‘Stop, my girl, stop—I wish 
to speak with you.” - 

ut anxiety and filial affection winged her footsteps, 
and bent every thought towards the home where she 
had left her father hovering between life and death, 
and she heard not the lady’s call. Mrs. Trevor thought 
of following her, but she soon found it would be impos- 


sible to overtake her. After a little consideration, she 


resolved to enter the apothecary’s shop, and inquire of 


the person who kept it, if he knew her name. He was 
unable to inform her, but a boy who stood at the coun- 
ter wos able to tell her her name, and the house where 
she lived. 

“ Well, Sophia,” said Mrs. Trevor, as she entered 
her niece’s chamber, “I have found the material for 
your wig, if it can only be obtained.” 


* What? at Lavalle’s? 


been thinking the matter over during your absence, and 


No—that won'tdo. IT have 
1 must see what kind of a head the hair grows on, 
before I can consent to have it transferred to mine.” 

“Tecan assure you that it is now on the head of a 
poor but extremely beautiful girl, somewhat younger 
than you, I should think.” 

“ Have you spoken to her about it?” 

“ No, but I intend to call at Lavalle’s to-morrow, and 
send for her to meet me there. You can be present if 
you please, without her seeing you. There can be no 
doubt but that she will part with her hair at a compara- 
tively resonable rate, for a boy of whom I inquired her 
name, informed me that she supported herself and an 
invalid father entirely by her needle.” 

* But tell me aunt, is her hair as beautiful as mine 
was? Is it any thing like it—enough so to pass for my 
own?” 

“Te is fully as abundant as yours was, and in the 
shade, exactly the color—I should think, however, it 
takes a brighter hue, whenever it catches a gleam of 
sunshine.” 

“TI hardly think I shall be satisfied with it, for all 
you are so lavish in your praise. Besides, if she be 
young and beautifal as you represent her, | can hardly 
think she will part with it.” 

“TL tell you, niece that when a person is in want of 


yY’S WIG. 


: bread to eat, a fine head of hair can be of little conse. 


” 
quence. 


Again leaving them to discuss the affair of the wig gt 
their leisure, we will take the opportunity to visit Doc- 
tor Derwenter at the same time as the gentleman, who 
had summoned him to the assistance of Mr. Fielding, 

“Good evening, doctor,” said he, “how did you 
leave your patient ?”’ 

* Not essentially better, yet with a hope.” 

“ By the way, Derwenter, don’t you think it a sin for 
a lovely young creature like the daughter, to drag out 
such a life of toil and privation ?” 


“Tt is, to say the least, very hard—the more so from 


her having formerly moved in a higher sphere. That 


she has done so, 1 am certain: every word and move- 
ment betray it. Even during the moments of her utte 
abandonment to sorrow, when she considered her 
father’s recovery impossible, she was lovely and grace- 
ful.”’ 

“She was partly indebted to that fine hair of hers, so 
wildly yet beautifully dishevelled, for the apparent 
grace of her movements. lt was like the foliage to th 
greenwood boughs, when bent by the wind. Take care 
of your heart, Derwenter, for I would not answer for 
my own were I to see her as frequently as you will 
likely to, should you continue your attendance on her 
father. I don’t know, however, but that your heart is 
already disposed of. I heard it intimated, last summer, 
that you had a penchant for Miss Rothsay, who is cer 
tainly a very pretty girl, and has hair but little inferior 
to Amelia Fielding’s.” 

“She is, as you say, a beautiful girl, but I imagined 
that I detected a little too much selfishness in her dis 
position, which put me on my guard. Otherwise, | 
might have committed myself, for I confess, that, a1 
first, | was a good deal smitten.” 

‘She has, I understand, just recovered from a fever, 
which threatened her life.” 

“Then it is more than probable that she is shorn if 
her lovely locks, for though more slow and silent in Is 
work, a fever is, oftentimes, as sure as the scissors, 1! 
disposing of a lady’s tresses,” 

“ Your cousin, Mrs. Lansing, will, of course, invit! 
her to her party?” 
“Ves, I suppose so.” 

“T advise you to see her again, before you think and 
dream too much about your patient’s daughter, for, 
although she has no fortune of her own, she is the idol 
of her rich aunt, whose property is entirely at her ow" 
disposal.” 

Doctor Derwenter, at an early bour the following 
morning, called on Mr. Fielding, whose symptoms en 
bled him to predict his recovery with more confidence 
Amelia. 
ht 


than when he left him the preceding day. 
pale and exhausted from the effects of her long nig 
watch, looked as if she required nursing herself, ané 
the doctor ventured to suggest that it was necess@!) 
that she should have some person to share with her the 
fatigue of taking care of her father. She blushed 
deeply, for she did not like to say that she was entire!’ 


destitute of means to pay a nurse, or even to procun 
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necessary food for herself. He, however, knew how to I! 
interpret her embarrassment, and internally resolved to | 
contrive some method to impart the requisite relief. | 
About half an hour after his departure, some one rap-| 
ped at the door, which, on opening, she beheld a girl, 
who presented her with the following note :— 

Miss Frecoine :—If you will, immediately after reading this. 
repair to Lavalle’s, No, 22 street, you will meet a lady | 
who wishes to speak to you relative to an affair which may 
prove to be for your pecuniary advantage. The bearer will 
remain with your father, during your absence, if necessary.” 

The girl, as soon as Amelia had finished reading it. 
expressed her willingness to remain as long as she 
wished to be absent, saying that she was accustomed tog 
take care of the sick. She at once made up her mind 
to go, for as this gleam of hope shone in upon her, she 
permitted her thoughts to dwell more steadily upon the 
sum of money that was immediately required, than she 
had dared to do before, and found that what they were | 
owing for rent and fuel, which would be demanded | 
at the close of the week, was fifteen dollars, while, to 
procure what was immediately necessary for her father, | 
and a small supply of the coarsest food for herself, 
would take, at least, five more. To think of earning 
much by her needle, was out of the question, as two or 
three hours out of the twenty-four, were all she could 
spare from her attendance on her father. Having given 
the girl a few directions, and promising to return as | 
As she 


entered, she saw a middle aged female, fashionably , 


soon as possible, she hastened to Lavalle’s. 


clad, engaged in earnest conversation with the perru- 
quier. 

“Miss Fielding, I presume,” said she, and entering 
an adjoining apartment, requested her to follow. 

Mrs. Trevor was not prepared to find in Amelia a 
person of so much elegance and grace, and was per- 
plexed how to open her subject. She at length said, 
“haveyou a great value for that beautiful hair of yours !”’ | 

This was an unexpected question, and her color dee- | 
pened as she replied, “ Indeed, madam, it is a subject | 
that I have not thought of, and I hardly know what 
answer to give.” 

“I should like to purchase it if you will part with it, | 
and am willing to pay you liberally. Do permit me to 
remove your hat, that I may have a better opportunity 


to admire it.” 


| 
| 


“Certainly, madam,” she replied, shrinking back | 
into one corner of the apartment, for through the door, 
Which had been left open, she beheld a lady of elegant 
appearance enter the shop. 

“Take a few minutes to consider of what I have | 
suggested,”’ said Mrs. Trevor, “ while I go and speak 
toa lady of my acquaintance, who, I see, has just en- 
tered.” 

The lady, who was Sophia Rothsay, was so closely | 
After 
conversing a short time with her aunt, in a low voice, | 


veiled, that her features could not be discovered. 


the approached a window communicating between the 
two apartments, which was not so closely curtained as 
prevent her from obtaining a distinct view of Amelia. 
Alook was interchanged between the aunt and nicce, | 


LADY’S 


WIG. 


by which the former understood that she might proceed 
with her negociations. 

“Can you promise,” said Mrs. Trevor, addressing 
Lavalle, “to arrange the hair so that it will look per- 
fectly natural, should the girl consent to part with it ims 

* Perfectly, madam—but it will be one great pity to 
deprive the poor girl of her hair,” he added, in a low 
voice, as she re-entered the room where Amelia was 
waiting. 

“ Well, my dear girl,” said she, “ have you come to 
any conclusion about your hair?) Should you part with 
it, two years, you know, will give it back to you more 
beautiful than ever.”’ 

“ T have but litthe pride madam,” she replied. “ Sick- 
ness and poverty, with their attendant train of evils, 
have long ago, nearly subdued it. Yet, when my father 
recovers so far as to take notice, I fear it will grieve 
him to see his only child deprived of an ornament na- 
ture has given her.” 

A few moments’ silence ensued, during which, it was 
evident that Amelia was nerving herself to make the 
sacrifice, and it will not appear a less one, when we 
confess that the young and handsome Doctor Derwen- 
ter rose up before her, as well as the form of her pale, 
sorrow-stricken father, who seemed to regard her with 
looks full of regret. 

Tears started to her eyes, and ber lips quivered when 
she at last said, “‘ Madam, you may have my hair—Il 
believe it is my duty to part with it.” ‘ 

“ What compensation must I allow you?” 

“That is what I am totally ignorant of. Give me 
what is usual in such cases.” 


Will that do?” 


As she spoke, she handed her twenty dollars. 


“T am willing to give you more, 


“ Oh, yes—it is more, perhaps, than [ ought to take,”’ 

“ By no means, if I am willing to give it.” 

Mrs. Trevor now, after requesting her to remain 
where she was, re-joined her niece. 

‘* Had we not better commission Lavalle to secure 
the prize before she alters her mind?” said she. 

Miss Rothsay assented, and the next minute the per- 
ruquier’s glittering scissors were busily shredding from 
the innocent and devoted daughter's head, its wealth 
of bright brown hair, every tress of which, had it be- 
longed to Sophia, she would have valued at higher 
price than what had been given for the whole. Lavalle, 
as he carefully disposed each long, silken curl on a 
snowy napkin, spread on the table, uttered an invol- 
untary exclamation of surprize at its beauty, intermin- 
gled now and then with a regretful mugmur, at the 
thought that so fair a young creature was obliged to 
part with such a treasure, 

“ There,” said he in broken English, as he severed 
the last long ringlet, “I have left a few short curls 
round your forehead, which, with a pretty head-dresa, 
will look very well.”’ 

Amelia, during her return home, was consoled by the 
idea that a shelter, though a wretched one, would be 
secured to them a little longer, and that she should, for 
the present, be enabled to procure those articles essen- 
tial for her father’s comfort. Mrs. Trevor and Sophia 
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were, in the meantime, holding a consultation with 
Monsieur Lavalle, relative to the wig. He assured 
them that the material was so uncommonly good, that 
he should find no difficulty in making one, which, in the 
evening, could not be distinguished from her natural 
hair. 


“* Cousin Ann,” said Doctor Derwenter, as he entered 
Mrs. Lansing’s drawing-room, “I have come to ask a 
favor of you.” 

“ 1 am very glad, for I have one to ask of you, which 
will make us even.” 

“T wish you to write a note for me.” 

“Now, Frederick, you know I hate writing notes, let- 
ters, or any thing of the kind.” 

“ It is to be addressed to a pretty girl.” 

“Ah, you wish me to intercede for you, but I think 
speaking would be better than writing, in your case, if 
you will only speak yourself. A handsome person, a 
musical voice, and a fine set of teeth, will make a love 
speech seem eloquent, that would appear quite insipid 
Who is the lady—Sophia Rothsay ?” 


’ 


on paper. 
‘* No, one much lovelier.’ 
“ But to be serious, Frederick, what can you mean by 
wishing me to write to a lady for you, when you can 
perform the task so much better yourself?” 
Derwenter, in reply, bricfly related the situation of 


’ 


Mr. Fielding and his daughter. “ You will see, Ann,’ 


die seid, in conclusion, “ that a young and beautiful female 


can, with more propriety, receive assistance from a lady, 
than from an unmarried man of five and twenty.” 

** Miss Fielding shall have Mrs. Cornish, who is one 
of the best of nurses, to assist her,” replied Mrs. Lan- 
sing. 

Having retired for a few minutes, she returned with 
the note in her hand. 

“ Read it,” said she, “ and see if you approve of it.” 

It ran thus : 


“Mrs, Lansing having been informed of the severe indisposi- 
tion of Miss Fielding’s father, and knowing that good nurses 


ure sometimes diflicult to obtain, takes the liberty to recom- | 


mend to her Mrs. Cornish, who will, unless Miss Fielding ex- 


presses a wish to the contrary, be with ber at four o’clock this , 


afternoon.” 

“ Thank you, Ann, but Mre. Cornish will require 
something more substantial dian thanks, which you will 
find in this wallet.” 

“No, Frederick—allow me the pleasure.” 

“ Not a word, if you please—now tell me the favor 
you wish me to do for you.” 

* Only w gall at Lavalle’s, and request him to ar- 
range some hair in a locket. I promised my sister, 
who, you know, is now in Europe, to send her some of 
little Milly’s as soon as she had enough so she could 
spare a little, and I wish to send it by the next packet. 
Is not this beautiful?” said the mother, displaying two 
or three little rings of soft, silky hair of a pale gold 
color, 

“ Yes, little Milly has very pretty bair, and should 
she live, it may, one day, be as beautiful as Amelia 
Fieldivg’s.” 

“ Ab, Fredevick, though you have ‘a heart open as 
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' day to melting Charity,’ I fear it is no less accessible; 
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0 
the softer passion.” 


As Derwenter was admitted to the presence of the 


perruquier, he found him contemplating with artiste. 


like admiration, the rich pile of tresses which he jad 


just placed in a convenient situation, prepara‘ory to 


commencing his task. At sight of them, Derwente: 
started, and the quick blood flushed with crimson his 
brow. He felt assured that it was Amelia Fielding’s 
hair that lay before him. It had the same softness, 
the same unrivalled tint, the same luxuriance. He was 


about to inquire of Lavalle where he obtained it, bu 


checking himself, he did his cousin’s errand, and let 


the shop with the determination to ascertain if his con- 
jecture were true. His hand absolutely trembled as he 
rapped at Mr. Fielding’s door. 
Amelia, who had just had time to finish and put one 
She looked like a 


pretty Quakeress, and had Derwenter never seen her 


It was opened by 
little cap of plain, cotton lace. 


with the long hair, which one of the sacred writers hus 
pronounced a glory to a woman, the sweet blue eyes 
hastily veiled at his unexpected presence, the beautifu 
faint, 


smile, and the transparent complexion, for the moment, 


lips, round which, hovered a haif-sorrowfu! 
glowing with a vivid bloom, might have satisfied his 
ideas of beauty. 

‘“‘T thought,”’ said he, “as I was passing near, I would 
look in and see if your father remained comfortable.” 

“You are very kind, doctor,”’ she replied, “ to be 
thus attentive, when every thing must remind you thet 
there is little hope of remuneration, but a kind and 
considerate lady has promised to send a nurse, which 
will enable me to devote more time to my needle.” 

She made no allusion to the sacrifice she had made, 
and he endeavored to appear as if he did not observe it. 


The evening appointed for Mrs. Lansing’s party ar- 
rived. As most of the élite of the city were expected 
to be present, Sophia Rothsay had taken great pains to 
procure an elegant dress. The wig fitted so exactly, 
and the hair was arranged so naturally, that, although 
differently from that she had lost, it possessed a kind 
of golden lustre, as if the evening sunbeams had lis- 
gered amid the soft, luxuriant curls, ’till they had left 
a tinge of their own brightness, a person, unless pre 
pared by some previously awakened suspicion, would 
Mrs. Trevor told her 


. . 4 
that she had never looked so well, and Sophia thought 


not have imagined it to be false. 


so herself. Not a speck sullied her snowy brow and 
temples, which, with the soft, peach-like bloom of het 
cheeks and chin, afforded a fine contrast to eyes 
midnight blackness, whose almost lightning glances 
were subdued by those long, drooping eyelashes, ” 
often coveted, so rarely bestowed. Derwenter had 
begun to look for her arrival with some anxiety, Mis. 
Trevor's carriage being one of the last that drew UP 
Although 
he had never opened his lips concerning it, even to his 
cousin, a kind of vague belief, which he had vainly 


before the stately mansion of Mrs. Lansing. 


| striven to repel, had taken possession of his mind, that 
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it was to her, that Amelia Fielding had made the sacri- 
fice of her hair. 

“Frederick,”’ said Mr. Lansing, as she entered the 
apartment, “ if you can withstand such an assemblage 
of charms, you have no heart. Her beauty is perfectly 
rivishing, and I must go listen to the low, musical voice 
of my own sweet wife, and catch the beaming of her 
soft blue eyes, or I may forget that her beauty is more 
winning, if less striking.” 

“ Did you ever see such beautiful hair, Derwenter ?”’ 
said a friend of his who stood near, as she passed so 
as it caught the rays of a cluster of lights, causing it to 
gleam as if a shower of gold were falling over it. 
I mistake not, Cupid will send thence more than one 
arrow to-night.” 

“He may, if he please, send with certain aim, a 
dozen fiery shafts to me. 


heart to quench every one of them, that can come from | 


that quarter.” 


“What mean you, Derwenter? I imagined, to steal 


aword from your vocabulary, that you were already pre- | 


I am so 


certain that I shall come off ‘ fancy-tree,’ that I think 
” 


disposed to fall in love with Sophia Rothsay. 


that I shall venture to dance with her. 


Saying thus, he crossed over to the opposite side of 
the room, where she had drawn around her several of 


the most fashionable gentlemen, one of whom had 
already invited her to dance. As he drew near, he 
involuntarily fixed his eyes upon the hair, which could 
not but command the admiration of the most envious 
belle present. 
until it burnt upon her cheeks. So thoroughly satisfied 
was he, that he had not been wrong in his conjecture, 
that he turned away with a sensation akin to loathing, 


as,in imagination, he beheld her taking advantage of 


suffering and sorrow, to enable her to gratify her own 
pride and vanity. 

“T shall not dance with Miss Rothsay, this evening,” 
said he to the gentleman to whom he had just been 
speaking. 

“You are afraid to stand the trial, then ?”’ 

“That will, at least, be as gallant a way as any for 
interpreting my change of resolution.” 

“ For myself, I shall probably act the part of the silly 
moth, while you, being wiser, will escape a singe.”’ 

While Miss Rothsay, with the exception of him, 
whom she most wished to please, was attracting gene- 
ral admiration, although, in some instances, there might 
be a little of the bitter spice of envy intermingled, Ame- 
lia Fielding, by the light of a dim lamp, sat employed 
upon a garment, the remuneration she expected to re- 
ceive for which, she intended to lay aside with a small 
sum she had already earned, to pay the doctor’s bill. 
She was alone with her sick father, for Mrs. Lansing 
had, early in the morning, sent to request the services 
of Mrs. Cornish for that day and evening, if she could 
dispense with her assistance, as she could not, herself, 
give the necessary attention to one of her children 
slightly ill. It was about ten o'clock, that her father, 
ater a sound and protracted sleep, for the first time, 
since stricken with the last dreadful malady, awoke to 
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et | 


I have ice enough round my 


She observed it, and her color deepened | 
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perfect consciousness. He beheld Amelia, whose back 
was partly towards him, but with her little close cap, 
did not recognize her. 

“* Where is my daughter ?"’ said he. 

“Here I am, father,’ said she, starting from her 
chair, and she was at his bed-side in a moment. 

“What has happened ?” said he, regarding her with 
a scrutinizing look. ‘What has become of that beau- 
tiful hair, which, in spite of our poverty and wretched- 
nese, I had still a pride in beholding ?”’ 
_ He would not be put off, and she was obliged to tell 
| him why she had parted with it, and the amount of the 


pecuniary compensation received in return. The name 


_ f 
of the person who purchased it, she could not disclose, 


for she was ignorant of it herself. He made no com- 
|ment whatever, but while with one of his hands he 
clasped hers, with the other he veiled his eyes to hide 
the tears which gushed forth, despite his efforts to fore® 
| them back to his swelling heart. Amelia was greatly 
|! alarmed, for she feared that his agitation would induce 
a return of his disense. At this crisis some person 
‘| knocked at the door. She opened it, and, to her sur- 
| prize, beheld Doctor Derwenter. 
“T cannot express,” said she, “ how thankful I am, 
that you have come. My father awoke, just now, quite 
sensible, but is so agitated at my altered appearence, 
or, rather, his feelings are so deeply touched at my 
being compelled, through poverty, to make such a sacri- 
fice, that unless his attention can be enguged by some 
other object, I fear the consequences may be fatal.”’ 
Derwenter, without hardly being conscious of what 
he did, took her hand, which he fervently pressed to 
his heart. Then as suddenly relinquishing it, “ Tell 
me, Amelia,” said he, “ if you know the name of the 
person, whose vanity and selfishness could induce her 
to ask such a sacrifice of you?” 
“T do not.” 
| “ Permit one more question, and I will hasten to 
your father. Where did you see her?” 
| “The person who named the subject to me, was the 


, 


‘agent for another. Her, I met at Lavalle’s.’ 


“ Enough—I am satisfied. I have seen her this eve- 
She is dazzling the eyes, and bewitching the 


But there is one heart, 


| ning. 

‘hearts of all that behold her. 

| which beats beneath the faded garb of poverty, which, 
could I receive it in exchange for my own, would be to 

\ me a gem above all price. Is there hope for me, Ame- 
lia ?”” 

“ Doctor Derwenter,” aaid she, while tears filled her 
eyes, “I fear you do not consider what you say. Come, 

| now, and speak to my father.” 

“ Father,” said she, approaching the bed, “ here is 
the physician I spoke to you about, who was providen- 
tially near at the time your symptoms became more 

alarming.” 

| Mr. Fielding, who had grown calmer, gave him his 
hand, and thanked him for his attention. “ It is,” said 
he, “the physician's lot, to visit the abodes of wreitch- 

jedness. For myself, I could bear up under the sad 

| reverse of fortune by which we have been visited. But 
to feel that my daughter’s portion through life must be 
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one of unmitigated privation and toil, infuses a poison | 


into the cup of which I am compelled to drink, which 
has long been withering the very springs of life. 


“Consent,” said Derwenter, “‘ to accept a home more | 


This 


evening a letter was put into my hand, informing me 


worthy of you both, than the one you have now. 


that I had come into possession of an independent for- 
tune. Will not you and your daughter make me happy 
by sharing it with me ?? 

“ Ah, doctor,’ know you not that the loveliest and 
wealthiest, are now at your command ?”’ 

“Tt may be so, but as 1 have wealth enough of my 
own, if I can find a bride with jewels in her heart, | 
care not howfew she is able to wear on her brow.” 

“‘Somewhat too much pride, perhaps, clings to me 
yet. Wait a little. It may be, that my. health will 
permit me to engage in business. 
Weakness, but 1 feel that it would be a comfort to me, 
to be able by my own unaided efforts, to provide for her 


You may deem ita 


and myself.” Fearful that the exertion of conversing 
so much, might prove injurious to his patient in his 
present state of debility, the doctor forbore to press the 
subject, and soon afterwards took his leave. 

Mr. Fielding’s return to health was henceforth repaid. 
The clouds which had so long veiled the star of hope, 
were now, as if by the hand of some good angel, some- 
times drawn aside, revealing its serene and radiant 
beauty. Some time had elapsed since the foregoing 
conversation, and he was able to sit up nearly the whole 
day, when Doctor Derwenter entered one evening with 


rather an excited air, with a newspaper in bis hand. 


“T have something here which I wish to read you, if | 


you will listen,”’ said he, 


“Certainly,” replied Mr. Fielding, somewhat alarmed | 


at his appearance. 
He then read the subjoined advertisement : 


“ Andrew Liston, executor of the estate of Thomas. 


Fielding, late of the city of London, deceased, takes 
this method to apprize Rufus Fielding, the heir at law, 
believed to be now a resident of the United States, that 


he may at any time within a year from the first day of 


April next, take possession of the said estate, which is | 


valued at fifty thousand pounds. Should he fail to do, 


so, within the time mentioned as aforesaid, the whole /) 


of the above named estate will be appropriated as de- | 


vised in the late Thomas Fielding’s will, which is sub- | 


ject tomo other contingency. 
London, January 1, 18—. 


” 


“« You see, my dear sir,”’ said he, when he had finished 
You are now 


reading it, “that your wish is gratified. 


able to surround yourself and daughters with every || 


comfort.” 


“And by means totally unexpected,” he replied. | 


“ My uncle Thomas Fielding, displeased at my fagher’s 
marriage, from that time ceased all intercourse with 
him. It is about ten years since I came to the United | 
States, xnd have never until now received any intelli- | 


gence concerning him. 


living.” 


lt was necessary that Mr. Fielding should cither go " 


He was at that time a widower, i 
e 1} 
and had a son and datghter, who are of course no longer |) 
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to England himself, or employ an agent. As it wo 
uncertain whether his health would be sufficiently yp. 
stored to undertake the voyage, Doctor Derwenter 
fered his services, which being accepted, he embarked 
the first opportunity. His voyage was a prosperous one, 
and as Mr. Fielding preferred remaining in his adopted 
country, he fortunately succeeded in disposing of th 
estate for its full value. 

A few months after his return, as Sophia Rothsay was 
one day sitting with a newspaper in her hand, her ey 
was arrested by the name of Frederick Derwenter. I 
was contained in a paragraph announcing bis marriag 
with Amelia Fielding. Her aunt Trevor being presen, 
she read it aloud. 

“ You will see, aunt,” said she, “ that my selfish vanity 
has at length met its full reward. By it, I disgusted t! 
only man I ever cared to win. I knew by the look iy 
gave me that evening at Mrs. Lansing’s, when | imagined 
my power over him would prove complete, that he had 
by some means ascertained the whole truth.” 

“* The pretty little girl who sold us her hair for fifteen 
dollars is really then Doctor Derwenter’s bride. Well, 
never mind, Sophia, there are others as good as he is 

“It may be as you say, but I know of none who haw 


any attractions for me.” 


Original. 
PREFATORY LINES FOR A YOUNG 
LADY’S ALBUM. 


RY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Marpen on thine album’s page 
Yet hath fallen no darkling stain, 
Type of thine own guileless age— 
May that guileless age remain ! 
Little know’st thou yet of woe. 
Little may’st thou ever know ! 
And from evils which are rife 
In the onward path of life, 
Ever may thy bosom be, 
Like this album, pure and free ! 


Yet I mark, though pure the leaves, 
Each a ditierent tint receives :— 

So to thee in after years, 

Must arrive, what comes to all, 

On this changeful earthly ball, 
Hours of joy, and hours of tears— 
Hours of hopes, and hours of fears— 
Hours that vary as they pass, 


Like the hues in prism-glass. 


Such is life;—and though ‘tis vain 
To hope for joy unmixed with pain— 
Though we know each coming day 
Cannot all be clear and gay— 
Maiden, may the Future be 

Largely bright and blest to thee! 


Boston, 1942. 
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BIDDY WOODHULL;* 


OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ 
* BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 


PART IV. 
“There be little sprites that keep true lovers in extremity.” 
John Bertuyune. 

Wirn a timid, hesitating step, Biddy passed through 
the door, which Frid held respectfully open for her, and 
which he instantly closed after her. She stood still a 
moment, struck with awe and astonishment at the mag- 
nificence of the library and every thing she beheld around 
her. To her unsophisticated, rustic mind she seemed 
tobe suddenly transported into a fairy palace ! At length, 
half atfrighted at the splendor, she looked round to see 
if she could see Mrs. Fitz Henry. Mr. Fitz Henry 
Barton was seated in his arm-chair, wrapped in his 
gorgeous Chinese dressing gown, with a velvet cap or- 
namented with a gold tassel on his head; but being in 
the shade of the window curtain, he seemed to form a 
part of the combination of gorgeous objects that filled 
and constituted the library, and her glance did not, at 
the first survey, rest upon him; his eyes, however, in- 
stead of being fixed on the book before him, were ban- 
queting on the sweet, mute loveliness that he had so 
If Beal Tucker 


was struck at first sight with her beauty, Mr. Fitz Henry 


unexpectedly become the possessor of. 
Barton was enraptured! Biddy advanced a step nearer. 
He starts!’ He can scarcely believe his own eyes! Had 
he seen her before? Yes—it was the pretty hay-maker 
in her very person! How very beautiful she had be- 
come? What kind fortune had sent bim such a treasure! 
What triumph he feels as he now thinks of his friend 
Morris ! 


tue thought or power of speaking or moving ! His senses 


He sat fixed in an attitude of surprise, without 
were all resolved into vision! So profound was his 

astonishment and delight that he could not even give 

utterance to his usual exclamation, ‘‘ demnition!” 

Biddy now saw that the Chinese wrapper, the bril- 
liant dyes of which detained her eyes for an instant, 
eueased the person of a young gentleman, who gazed 
on her very earnestly and very rapturously. She blushed, 
aid her timidity at the thought of soon being in the 
presence of her new mistress, was changed into beautiful , 
confusion at seeing “ her son” instead; for, she thought | 
iastantly, at discovering Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, that he 
must be that son of Mrs. Fitz Henry alluded to by the 
cenerous Intelligence otfice man. With this idea, she 
courtesied very modestly and approached him, 

“If you please, sir, is Mrs. Fitz Henry at home ?” 

Barton distinctly recollected her spirited indignation 
at his conduct when he first met her, and did not wish 
‘o be recognized by her, lest all his plans should be de- 
feated. As she spoke, therefore, he drew his cap down 


over his brows and placed on his nose a pair of gold 
ee 
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He 


then looked up and said in a very courteous and dete- 


spectacles that had laid on the table near him. 


rential tone, 
“Ah, Mrs. Fitz Henry! a-a-no! 


Take a seat, Miss—there upon the ottchuman!”’ and 


But she will be in! 


rising, he offered his hand to conduct her to the seat. 

“No, I thank you, sir,” said Biddy, withdrawing a 
step and diffidently taking the seat he had pointed her 
to on the ottoman. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Barton then stood still in the middle 
of the floor and looked very much perplexed for a mo- 
There sat Biddy with her bundle on her knees 
He remembered her 


ment! 
and her eves modestly cast down, 
spirit, and he felt he had to proceed with caution and 
He was very much gratified to find she did not 
But Mr. Fitz Henry Barton, seen in a 


art. 
recognize him. 
meadow in the country in his fishing costume and a 
broad West India hat shading his features, and the sa 
gentleman in his library, wrapped in his elegant dressing 
robe, with a rich cap on his head, looked like two very 
difierent persons, especially to such an unpractised eye 
as Biddy’s. There was, however, on the nether lip of 
the gentleman in the library the same little growth of 
hair that she had seen over the mouth of the one in the 
country; and as Biddy had never seen any body with a 
mustache before, except her father when his beard, as it 
often was, was a week old, this sign of manhood on Mr. 
Fitz Henry Barton’s lip had made a deep and unpleasant 
impression upon Biddy’s memory. Therefore, though 
she did not directly identify Mr. Barton with the young 
man who had attempted to kiss her, she felt that he be- 
longed to the same genus. This reflection made her 
feel uneasy, and she sat with drooping eye-lids and a 
palpitating heart, waiting for Mrs. Fitz Henry. Barton 
stood looking at her with a puzzled and irresolute coun- 
tenance. He knew what kind of a spirit he had to do 
with; he felt that he was more than matched. Never- 
theless his vanity led him to believe (so long as she did 
not recognize him) that he might yet be triumphant. 
His passion and unbridled desires would not permit him 
to resign, without a triai, the possession of so much 
loveliness ! 

At length, tired waiting and feeling anxious and in- 
timidated by the novelty of her situation, Biddy raised 
her eyes, and they encountered those of the young gen- 
tleman! She instantly drew her veil over her features, 
for her instinetive delicacy felt itself wounded by his 
bold gaze. She now began to experience certain unde- 
fined yet unpleasant sensations of she scarcely knew 


what—fear, suspicion, and mistrust, at being left alone 


/ with such an impudent young man, even though he might 


be Mrs. Fitz Henry’s son! The act of drawing her veil 


over her face, his ready mind, actively oceupied in de- 
| vising some way to approach her, seized upon as a point 


With a light, 
foppish tread he advanced to the ottoman and said, ina 


d’appui upon which to base his attack. 


tone of gallant badinage, while he gently lifted one cor- 


) ner of her veil, 


“Nay, pretty one, I beg you will not draw this eu- 
rious veil over those charming features. I have not 


beheld such a demnition handsome face this five years.’ 
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down and moving from him, and so unintentionally leav- 


- 


“I prefer wearing my veil,”’ said Biddy, holding 


ing place for him to sit beside her. 

“* Nay, nay, my sweet rustic,” he said, seating himself 
by her, side and taking her hand, which she instantly 
withdrew ; “you are too beautiful to withold yourself 
from the eyes of one so great an admirer of feminine 
charms as I am. Pray let me put your veil aside!” 
And he disengaged her hand with some degree of force 


Biddy 


sprang from the ottoman, and would have fled towards 


and threw the veil up over the top of her hat. 


the door but he caught her by the hand. 

““ Nay, my pretty rural, 1 did not mean to offend you, 
*pon honor,” he said, dropping on his knee and feigning 
a look of mortification and regret; “‘ I thought you might 
indulge me with a little flirtation.” 

“1 am not accustomed to such flirtations,” said Biddy 
Pin spirit, and not knowing whether she ought to be 

angry with her mistress’s son. 

“Nothing more than a mere flirtation, I assure you,” 
he said; “‘ you are from the ceuntry, | suppose, and 
don’t know how they do things in the city. All the 
girls here practice flirtation like rehearsals before the 
play comes. Do be seated!” 
“No, sir, | prefer standing. Will your mother be in 
soon, sir?” she asked trembling with fear and misgiving. 

“ My mother? Oh, yes— my mother! yes I—I have 
a mother!” 

**So Mr. Tucker told me, sir—a dress-maker.” 

“My mother a dress-maker! Demnition!”’ added 
the aristocratic and long descended Mr. Fitz Henry 
Barton, speaking to himself; “‘ does she think-1 am a 
dress-maker’s son? Ah! I see into it! Beal bas told 


her some tale to blind her! Oh—yes—Miss, my mother 


” 





is a—yes—shc is—a 


’ 


“‘ Dress-maker,” said Biddy artlessly. 


* Yes—vyes—a dress-maker! Demmnilion.” 
“Will she be in soon!” 
“Oh, yes—yes—quite soon! Do sit down.” 

“T wish I could see her, sir,” said Biddy, earnestly, 
only intent on her object in view; “Mr. Tucker said 
he had spoken to her and she had agreed to engage me 
on trial.” 

“Oh, yes—all right! You had best sit down till she 
comes in,” 

“No; I do not like to be treated rudely,” said 
Biddy. 

“ Rudely! pretty innocent ! 
I can kiss half the pretty gearls in New 


Why, you don’t know 
much of life! 
York ; put my arm around their waists! tell them they 
are demnition angels, and all that sort o’thing, you 


’ 


know.’ 
“No, I do not know, sir, 


spirit; “and I assure you if you think to take such 


? 


answered Biddy with 


freedom with me if | live with your mother, I shall not 
allow it.”’ 

** Demnition ! 
eyes, my pretty rural !”’ 

Biddy co! not help smiling at the seriousness with 
which he spoke, and therefore Mr. Fitz Henry Barton 


She retreated, 


took courage and went nearer to her. 


THE 


Not even to look at your diamonds of 
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still smiling, yet with a resolution in her fine dark eyes 
that promised to prove to him of a stronger temper than 
the smile. He saw, however, only the smile, and think. 
ing himself invited by it, advanced and suddenly seized 
her around the waist. This act, precisely similar t 
that he had perpetrated before when Morris rescyed 
her, would have betrayed to her who he was, even with. 
out the further evidence she instantly had before her 
eyes in seeing his cap fall off and behbolding him bare. 
headed, as she had seen him in the meadow, where bis 
hat fell in a similar attempt. 


Before he could ravish the kiss he attempted to take 
she disengaged herself and fled to the door. It was 
shut by a self-acting bolt, and could be opened only from 
within by a pass-key. She made one or two convulsive 
efforts to open it, when finding her escape barred, she 
flew past Barton and darted through a side door into his 
bed chamber! On seeing the nature of the place in 
which she had sought shelter she would have retreated 
when she discovered a door on the farther side, for 
which she sprang. She flung it open with a glad ery 
and found herself in the bath room. 

We will now return to Edward Morris who, it will ly 
remembered, went to Charleston a day or two after his 
apple-tree trysting with the lovely hay-maker, whose 
beauty, innocence, and naturalness had then well nigh 
drawn him into a declaration of love! The arguments 
he made use of to protect his heart from being further 
involved being based upon their different conditions in 
life will also be remembered. It was, therefore, with 
the determination to forget the rustic beauty whose love- 
liness had so seriously impressed his heart that he *- 
companied his aunt on her southern excursion. But 
absence did not conquer love! He found his thoughts 
constantly reverting to the meadow and the old apple 
tree, where he had spent such a blissful hour with the 
pretty hay-maker! He was strangely absent and 
thoughtful amid all the gaities of that refined city, and 
insensible to the fascinations of the lovely and gay girls 
who sought his admiration. Often he was rallied o 
having left his heart in New-York, and he could not but 
confess to himself that he had left it in West Chester! 
He found himself penning sonnets to rural maidens, and 
writing verses on rural life! Love grows with what 
feeds upon; and his scarcely confirmed love for the 
pretty hay-maker having his thoughts fér food, thrived 
amazingly. At length he began to look forward with 
impatience for his aunt’s return, and seeing his anxiety 
to hasten back she shortened the period of her stay and 
prepared to leave. A letter which he received the day 
he was to sail, in some degree relieved certain miss 
ings he had for some time felt of his pretty hay-maker'’s 
safety. It did not, however, cause him to delay his de- 
parture for home any longer. The letter was as follows: 


New-York, July, 1838. 


Dear Nep: 

What « demnition time you are staying out South! What 
you can find to keep you there this dem hot weather one hour 
after your aunt’s business is done for, unless some pretty gearl, 


I'm dem'd if I can tell! Every thing gocs on just as eveh 
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had a glorious drive last Friday on the avenue with Bob-tailed '! 
Brown, harnessed single in my green buggy. Tom Weston 
had a new team out, a dem’d handsome thing altogether, and 
came behind me like a streak of lightning! But I touched Bob 
and left Tom halfa mile in the rear as I drew rein at the Har- 
jem tavern. Dem’d good that, was’nt it! I run overa sow 
and a litter of nine pigs! Did’nt the young ‘uns scamper 
afew! I took off a goose’s neck with my off wheel as neat as 
you could cut it with a knife! Tom swore Bob was the best 
bit o’ horse flesh in New-York. Saw a pretty gearl on the side- | 
walk—looked like a rural—but I was too anxious to beat Tom 
Weston’s mare to stop and ask her where she lived. Sunday 
went over to Hoboken and saw lots o' second quality class 
beauties, but coull’nt do any thing in my way, as they always 
have some of those chaps with a bob coat, round slick hat with 
a narrow crape round it, their hair plaited down on each cheek, 
and their bosoms open, aud cuffs and shirt-wristbands turned 
back as if they were ready at any moment fora fight! I can’t 
endure such vulgar people! though I don’t mind a set-to, for I 
have the true Science you know, Ned. Hav’'nt been out of town 
yet, but I believe I shall go to Saratoga next month. 
is getting to be low now that every shop-keeper that can com- 
mand three dollars can go there. These steamboats and rail- | 
roads are getting to be great levellers, Ned. I think I must go 
to the White Sulphurs, they are the most exclusive! Low 
I saw your uncle last week in 


Saratoga 


people can’t afford to get there. 
Broadway. He would have passed me without seeing me, but 
I stopped to ask him the name of the farmer on the farm next 
to his above on the creek where the rural lives. He told me it 
was Woodhull. If you don't come on soon I shall go down 
there and get up a little flirtation with her. I think she’s too 
pretty to be suffered to grow there unnoticed like a sweet 
flower under ahedge! Well, I have no more to write. By the 
by, my friend M--ks has let his beard grow all over his chin and 
itlooks dem’d fine! I think I shall follow his example. He is , 
going to be confirmed at St. Thomas’. Religion is a nice 
thing for sick and old people, but it spoils life for your true 
blood ! | 
In haste yours, 
Fitz Henry Barron. 
P. 8. Tom Weston’s mare stumbied this afternoon and | 
pitched Tom out on his head and killed him! How dem’d un- 
lucky, for I meant to have another race with Tom, for a basket | 
of “Star Brand.” The mare was’nt hurt! was’nt that demni- 
tion lucky ? F. B. 


The steamer Neptune in which Edward Morris and | 
his aunt came passengers, landed at the pier at four 
o'clock the afternoon previous to Biddy’s eclopement. | 
His aunt’s carriage was in waiting, and putting her into || 
ithe let her proceed to her house in Bleecker street ! 
alone, while he took a hack to his stables where he kept | 
his horses, that he might at once drive down to his | 
father’s country seat. Was this haste and anxiety to || 
leave the city without seeing any of his friends owing to | 
filial love? He had been absent from home two months, | 
to be sure ; but young gentlemen of Morris’ age and ex- 
perience are not apt to hurry back to the paternal roof || 
with precisely such solicitude as he now evinced. There I 
Was a stronger and more tender attraction than his father | 
that drew him ! 


“Quick! my horses, Jim!’ he cried, jumping from 


the hackney coach as it drew up at the stables in Crosby |) 

street, | 

“Ah, your honor, and you're come back is it ye ar,” 

‘tid Jim, the ostler, with a broad grin of welcome; 

“an’ its the pretty bastes ye'll find in good ordther. 

y have been four weeks to grass and came in yes- || 
31 
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terday as your honor writ to boss, and by the same token 
i seed the letther.” 

“Well, well, hurry, Jim,” interrupted Morris; “I 
dare say they are in fine condition.” 

‘An’ you may say that, an’ twice over again, an’ it'll 
be no lic at all at all,’”’ said Jim, going to the stalls. 
“Ts it one or the pair your honor ‘Il have ?” 

“The pair. Put them in at once!” 

“Tt shall be done right to the fore, yer honor. Och! 
wont the darlints feel their kapeing! They'll kick the 
miles behind ’em like paving stones !”’ 

Morris smiled at Jim's: encomiums upon his horses, 
and in a few minutes afterwards was seated in his buggy 
with the fawn colored lines in his hands. Jim now gave 


' the last gentle rubbing down with the palm of Lis hand 


to the beautiful neck of the right horse, and stepping a 
pace aside from the line of the wheels, pronounced “ all 
right!” 

Edward Morris did not wait for a second notice, but 
drawing lightly on the reins so that the horses could just 
feel the pressure, he spoke a word to them and they 
started off at a rapid and dashing pace. Turning down 
Bleecker street into the Bowery he soon crossed upon 
the avenue when he gave them rein. 

“‘Come, my noble fellows,” he said as they flew along 
the smooth course, ‘ you must make up this afternoon 
for your long idleness. Trot! you know the road, I 
see, and are as glad as I am to be on it once more.” 

Away they flew with their impatient master; and just 
as the sun was setting, two and a half hours after leaving 
his stable, Edward drew rein at the gate of the avenue 
that led to his father’s house. His own footman, who 


had seen him descending a hill a mile distant on the 


high-way, threw oper the gate, and the next instant 
he alighted from his buggy at the door of his paternal 
home. 

“* My son!’’ exclaimed the old gentleman, hastening 
to meet him and glancing inquiringly at the reeking 
horses, “‘ welcome, indeed! but what has happened ? 
Your aunt, 1 hepe—” 

* All well, father. 


street.” 


Aunt is at home in Bleecker 


“Well, I am glad to see you, my dear boy. You 
look finely—-but how the devil you do drive!’ And 
the old merchant looked egain at the steeds whose 
breasts and nostrils were white with foam, and shook 
his head. 

“ They have not been driven for some time, sir,” said 
Edward, smiling at the secret cause of his haste, which 
his father could not divine, and which indeed he would 
not frankly acknowledge to himself. 

“Perhaps so—perhaps so. John walk them about 
in their harness half an hour, and when you strip them 
rub them 'till they are dry, and then blanket them closely. 
If they catch cold Edward will lose them. Come in, 
my boy, and tell us all about Charleston.” 

Edward followed his kind father in, but 
he glanced uncensciously in the direction 
hull farm, and beckoned John to him. 


he did so 
the Weod 
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“John, has any thing happened about here since I 
have been absent ?”’ 

“ Happenedno, sir.” 

“Any body dead—that is, any body married?” 

“No, sir, I believe not.” 

“No news then, John? How do the farmers about 
us get along?” 

“ *Bout as usual, sir.” 

“Farmer Woodhull still lives up the meadow ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Sure there is no news, John.” 

“ Yes, sir, quite sure. If there was I'd a known it, 
as I’ve been here with the old gentleman almost ever 
since you left.” 

“Very well, John. 
groomed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said John, touching his hat as his master 


See that the horses are carefully 


“entered the house. 

Edward lingered over the tea-table with as much pa- 
tience as his impatience to get away would permit him 
to exercise. He related all that could interest his father 
in reference to his southern tour, and replied to the nu- 
merous questions he put to him without any outward 
signs of annoyance. 

At length, when the clock struck nine, he managed to 
excuse himself with the plea of looking afier his horses, 
a plea which the old gentleman very readily admitted. 
Edward, however, merely glanced into the stable and 
asked John how they were, and then continued past it 
to a narrow gate which led into a lane. It was aclear, 
starlight night, and, familiar with the way, he walked 
rapidly through the lane until he came to its extremity 
near the creek. Here he struck into a path beside the 
water, and following it for some time, at length came to 
the very place in the hedge over which he had sprung 
after Barton, on first seeing Biddy in the meadow. He 
again climbed over it and instinctively hastened onward 
until he reached the old apple-tree where he had parted 
from her. Here he stopped and took off his hat with a 
sort of tender reverence. 

“Yes, this is the well remembered spot! Here is 
the old root upon which we sat, side by side, her hand 
in mine! How often have my thoughts wandered back 
to this tree! How often have [ lived over again in 
memory the happy hour I passed here with her—genile, 
guileless, and so very fair! Ah, me! I am in love and 
need not longer try to disguise it! My presence on this 
spot at this hour should be proof enough of it to my own 
mind. Itis either evidence of love or of madness! 1 have 
ill kept my resolution not to see her again. Yet here | 
am, and I am confident I shall not go back ‘till I have 
an interview with her, if not too late at night! Perhaps 
she may care nothing for me—perhaps may have for- 
gotten me! I could 
not think so much and tenderly of one wholly indifferent 


But my heart tells me differently. 
to me herself. What if she should have a rustic lover ! 
I will go towards the farm house and see how things 
appear: I may possibly get a glimpse of her—perhaps 
have an opportunity of speaking to her.’ 

With these lover-like thoughts Edward crossed the 
meadow, and at length reached the yard enclosing the 
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house. He noiselessly crossed the bars and entered » 


little path that led through a grove to the door. He 
i passed out from the covert of the trees, and the humble 
house stood plain before him. All was dark! 
‘‘They have gone to bed,” said he after surveying 
the unillumined mansion; “I might have known it jf | 
had thought a moment of the habits of farmers. I won. 
‘der which is her room! Perhaps this low one with the 
Which. 


ever it be, heaven bless her, and angels watch over her 


rose-tree beside it—perhaps that in the attic. 
innocence and beauty!” 

How happy Biddy would have been in her little atiis 
could she have known, while its prisoner, that such 
prayer, from such a heart, was breathed so near for her 
But she slept in unconsciousness that she had a friend 
in the world who cared for her. How her heart would 
have bounded to know she had one devoted lover, and 
he the youth whose image had occupied so much of her 
thoughts since she first beheld him, and which always 
formed a component of all her dreams of coming hap: 
piness! Little would she have thought of flying from 
home in the morning if she had known the handsome 
young fisherman was hovering around it. 

Edward gazed a long while at the house, walked 
all around it, and dwelt in imagination upon the lovel: 
ness of her who might be sleeping within its walls. 

“Yes,” he at length said fervently, “ I will see her 
to-morrow, and if she is still worthy and will marry me, 
I'll make her my wife.” 

He turned to leave the spot, when Bruin, now firs 
conscious of the presence of an intruder, sprung towards 
him with an angry growl. He started back and then 
spoke to him in a low but in an authoritative and fear 
less tone. The dog’s menacing approach was instently 
exchanged for one more friendly, and coming slowly up 
to him he scented round his feet and then stood still 
beside him. 

“Noble fellow,” said Morris, who had checked bis 
fierceness by speaking to him in the tone in which he 
was accustomed to address his own dogs; “ doubtless 
if you had speech you would relieve many a doubt for 
me. Now, good night, sweet maiden!” he said, looking 
towards the house; “ to-morrow I will see thee and 
thou shalt decide my destiny, for thou alone hast it ® 
thy keeping.” 

With these words he turned and walked away towards 
Bruin trotted gravely at his side, as if to escot 
At the bars the 


home. 
and see him quite off the premises. 
sagacious dog stopped and watched him ‘ti!l he got = 
of sight across the meadow, and then turned and w alked 
slowly back to the house, wondering, no doubt, what 
that stranger could have wanted about the farm hous 
at that time of night. About four or five hours after 
wards he saw Biddy herself appear with her bundle, 
when, doubtless, his sober wonder was very much u& 
creased. His affection for her, however, led him 
follow her away without making any remark abolt the 
singularity of the circumstance. 

Edward safely reached home, and went to bed © 
dream of apple-trees and haymaking-girls in old st7* 
hats. After breakfast the next morning, he sauntered 
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along the creek and across the meadow, hoping he 
might fall in with Biddy. Although as our caption has | 
it, “there be little sprites to aid lovers in extremity,” 
none came to Edward’s assistance in the shape of 
Biddy, and he finally came very near the farm-house 
without seeing any one. There seemed to be a good 
deal of bustle there, and two or three neighbors were 
outside the door, talking Joudly and earnestly with Mrs. | 
Woodhull and her two daughters, who stood in it. 
Approaching nearer with curiosity, he heard one of the 
women say, “Sarved you just right, Mrs. Woodhull! 
The way you've treated her hes been a public shame to 
the neighborhood.” | 

“Yes, indeed, it has,” echoed another one. 

“She was a lazy trollope, and as sassing as a lady,” 
said Mrs. Woodhull, lifting her voice in defence of her- 
self. 

“She had city beaux, and thought herself above 
common folks,” said Miss Euphrosia. 

“Yes, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if she’d run off with 
one on ‘em, jiss for your treatin’ her so onnataral,”’ said 
the first speaker. 
body liked her.” 

“Yes,” said another neighbor, “and for my part, I 
hopes, Mrs. Woodhull, she’ll stay away 'till you can 


“‘ Biddy was a good gal, and every 


learn to act like a human mother towards ber.” 


“She'll bring shame and disgrace on the family,” 
said Miss Euphrosia, weeping. 

“Your treatment to her has brought shame and dis- 
grace on it already, miss,’’ suid one of the neighbors, 
sharply. “ Come, folks, let’s go home, and not trouble 
ourselves no more about the matter! 
gone ! 


I’m glad she’s 
You may go to the other neighbors and hunt, 
as well as to our houses, but I reckon she’s better 
looked out for herself than to Jet you lock her up again 
very soon, as David Woodhull says you did, all day yes- 
terday, on bread and water.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” shrieked Mrs. Woodhull! after them, as 
they turned away. 

“Yes, futher lies,” said the gentle Miss Euphrosia ; 
“we didn’t lock her up; and Biddy lies if she dare tell 
any body so!” 

“What seems to be the difficulty, good women,” 
said Edward, as the neighbors whose Sally’s account of 
Biddy’s flight, on going in search of her, had brought 
over to Mrs. Woodhull’s house, were passing the place 
Where he stood by the gate. 

“ Why, it’s Mrs. Woodhull, our neighbor, here, sir,” 
answered one of the most forward, “‘ who has always 
treated her daughter, Biddy, a nice, pretty, and good 
girl as ever was, jist like a slave! And, yesterday, 


because somebody said how they saw, two months ago, 
city young gentleman sit and talk with her under the 
old apple-iree in the meadow, when old David was | 
asleep beneath it, what must she do but lock her up on 
brea@ and water.” 

“ The infernal hag,” exclaimed Edward, with indig- | 
nation, i} 

“I'm sorry to hear you swear, sir, but it is a pity to || 
think how the poor thing has been treated by her I 


THE PRETTY 


-and, as you say, young and virtuous, 


HAY-MAKER. 


mother and sisters! and jist because Biddy was so 


sweet and good natured and pretty—and they knew 
themselves to be so cross, sour and ugly !”’ 

“ But what became of her, good woman?” inquired 
Edward, with solicitous interest. 

‘« Well, you see, her mother locked her up in the 
attic there, yesterday morning, and made her work all 


| day like a nigger, and fed her on bread and water; and 


she said she should be locked up so a week, 'till she 
told who her handsome city beau was. Miss Sally 
confessed this much to me, just now.” 

“Did she tell ?” asked Edward, coloring. 

“ No, she wouldn’t nor couldn't, nor I wouldn't if I 
could, if I’d been in Biddy's place,” said another of the 
women. 

“ Andis she there now, locked up?” asked Edward, 
making a step towards the house. 

“ Lor’ bless your soul, sir, no! That's what the fuss 


is all about. She took the hinges off the door as nice 


/as you ever seen a smith do it, and so comin’ down 


stairs, got off this morning afore day !” 

“ Where is she now?” he asked, with breathless 
interest. 

“Dear knows, sir! Her mother, shame to her, has 
been sending to the neighbors about for her, but I'm 


thinking she’s gone down to York in the early stage. 


She know'd she could get places enough there, and 
good treatment at that, if twas among strangers. They 
say old Bruin is missing, too!” 

“And this is all that is known, good woman?” 


-asked he, anxionsly. 


“Yes, and all I hope her mother and Miss 'Phrosy’ll 
ever know about her, 'till they repents their treatment 
on her. You seem to take it to heart, young man !” 

“No, no; I feel indignation at tyranny in any shape, 
particularly when the victim is the child of the tyrant, 
What time docs 
the stage pass by on the road, mornings ?”” 

“ Why, ubout five o'clock, or little earlier,” anawered 
the woman, deliberating, after thinking a moment. 

“ T thank you for your kindness, good woman; if you 
learn any thing from the young woman—Miss Biddy-—= 
I would be obliged to you to send word to Woodburn.” 

With these words, Edward hastened away, and ra- 
pidly took the path by the creck, towards his father’s 
seat. 

“ Woodburn !” repeated one of the women. “ Why, 
that’s Mr. Morris’ place. I wonder if that can be his 


gon that’s been in Europe?” 


‘“T shouldn’t wonder if he was, answered the other 
two in the same breath. 

“ What an interest he took in Biddy.” 

“ Didn’t he?” repeated the others. 

“J shouldn't wonder if he was the New-York beau 
Miss 'Phrosy talks about !”’ 

“] shouldn't wonder,” echoed the others; “ he is a 
nice young man, but too high fur Biddy to look up to in 
an honest way.” 

“T have known stranger things happen, though, in 


my day,”’ said one of the women. 





SON 


“So have I. There’s no knowin’ what may turn up, | 


es I always says to my old man, Joshua.” 


‘‘ No, there’s no knowin’,”’ repeated the other two; | 
and the three went on their way homeward, wondering | 
at, and speculating upon the events of the morning. 

The intelligenee Edward Morris had received, gave 
Biddy had 


flown from persecution, and he had heard her innocence | 


impulse and energy to his active spirit. 


and worth borne witness to by those who had told him 
of her paternal bondage and of her flight. 


‘* How fortunate I arrived from Charleston as I did! 
How unfortunate I had not gone over earlier last eve- 
ning !’’ he said to himself; ‘“‘ [ would have rescued her 
with my life! She has fled, no one knows whither! 
It is now nine o'clock, and the stage has gone by four 
hours! If she took it, she is in the city by this time! 
A stranger there, and so young and helpless! I pray 
that silly fellow, Barton, may not see her and recognize 
her! Ah! may he not have had something to do with 
her flight! 


because she was imprisoned by her mother, and without 


Sut no, that cannot be! She has escaped 


motive orend! I heard something said about her get- 
ting some situation in town. Perhaps her necessity 
may compel her to accept of degrading service—per- | 
haps too—but I will not talk——1 will act! She must be 


found if she be living!” 

He was hastening along the path by the deep still | 
water, when he spoke this, and he shuddered with the | 
idea as he looked upon the dark flood, that she might 
But he could not 
harbor the thought of such a fearful, voluntary end to | 


possibly have thrown herself into it! 


youth and beauty like her’s, and banishing it from his 
mind, he hastened onward until he reached his house. 
John was at the stables attending to his horses. He | 
immediately called to him, and bade him put them at | 
once to the buggy, and prepare to drive him to town. 
He entered the house to explain to his father the neces- | 
sity there was of his suddenly returning to New-York, 
and that he might not be back that night. Ina few 
minutes the horses were at the door, and John in his 
place, with the lines in his hands. Morris sprung in, 
and they set off at a pace that carried him soon out of 
hearing of the old gentleman's reiterated admonition, | 
not to “ drive too fast.” 

Once on the highway, Edward let the horses move at 
a rapid travelling trot, and in half an hour reached the 
village of Fordham. Drawing up suddenly at the little | 
inn, he inquired, without alighting, what time the Ches- 
ter stage had passed along. 

“About half pasth sax, yer honor,” said the ostler, 
spunging the horses’ noses with a large spunge dipped 
in cool pump water. 

“Were there many passengers ?”’ 

** Four, yer honor,”’ 

“* Was one of them a young person?” 
“Yes, yer nonor,” said Pat, washing a nostril, “a 
young gossoon of a lad, wid his hat o’er his eves, and 
he asleep at dat,” = * 


“No, no, @ young woman.” \ 


Gc, 


* Och, now, and it's thrue for you! there was a youne 
woman inside, and an ould man !”’ iain 

** Confound the old man!” 

“ Ay, and divil take him, too, if your honor says the 
word,” said Pat, with a hearty will. 

“What kind of a looking person was the young 
woman?” asked Morris, impatiently. 

“ Och, wasn’t she the dagjint! 
the swatest musical voice in the world, if I wouldn’t be 


She axed me wit! 


s0 obleeging as to be afther givin her a glass 0’ wather! 
An’ whin I axed her if she wouldn’t prefar the drap o' 
whiskey in praference, she smiled out of her two 
diamond black eyes, and spake from out her red lips to 
me, as if I'd been a gintleman, and she the Quane o’ 
Ireland, ‘ No, I thank you, sir,’ and so, yer honor, [ 
gave her the wather, though I didn’t like to give the 
naked wather to sich a nice jewel of a lady at all, at 
all! It’s the illigant bastes yer honor’s honor drives !" 

Edward, despairing of getting more accurate informa- 
tion from the ostler, threw him half a dollar, and dash- 
ed forward at full speed. Though not wholly convinced, 


(| from Pat's relation, that he was on the track of the 


fugitive, yet his hopes whispered to him that this person 
he discribed might be her; and with this idea, which 
grew stronger each moment, ’till it approached nearly 


'to conviction in his own mind, he pursued his rapid 


way, on the road tow ards Harlem. 


To be concluded, 


Original. 
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’Tis ever said Love’s magic dream, 
Is dearest in life’s early hours, 
When earth is lit by Rapture’s beam, 
And time speeds on o'er thornless flowers. 


Believe it not—those happy years 

May prove that dream all fond and true ; 
But darker days, of clouds and tears, 

Will robe it in a heavenly hue. 


Oh! none save hearts long tried in woe, 
Can feel Affection’s power sublime ; 
And none but those can truly know 
How hallowed 'tis by change and time. 


’Tis sweet a loved one’s smiles to share, 
In the gay season of delight, 

But sweeter far to soothe their care, 
And weep with them in Sorrow’s night. 


Love's early dream is like a flower 

Of balmiest breath, and brightest hue, 
Blooming in Summer’s radiant hour, 

And gemm'd with morning’s pearly dew, 


But, ah! that dream in later days, 
Is like the holy star of even, 

Which points with pure and perfect rays, 
To joys that have their source in Heaven, 
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BEETHOVEN, A 


Original. 
PEER StMUOVER.*® 
A TALE OF ART. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


PART I. 


Ir, dear reader, you have never been so happy as to | 


travel through the beautiful country of the Rhine, I 
wish from my heart you may speedily have that plea- 
sure; for truly, he who has not seen that unrivalled 
land, with its pretty villages and its noble cities, its 
smiling villas and vineyards, and romantic ruined cas- 
tles—its lordly Rhine, the father of all—nor heard the 
cheerful songs of its peasants, laboring in the vineyards, 
cannot know how dear and lovely is our native Ger- 
many ! 

If you have been there, dear reader, it follows as a 
matter of course, that you left not unvisited the venera- 
ble cathedral. And how solemn and strange the feeling 
that filled your heart, when entering, for the first time, 


beneath the shadow of those lofiy, twilight arches! An | 


awful stillness prevailed around, and speaking pictures 
looked forth upon you; then as you advanced, streams 
of softened light came downward from the arched win- 
dows of the gigantic nave! The organ was heard ; a 
low, distant murmur, swelling louder and higher, ‘till, 
rising into powerful harmony, the “ Gloria” burst forth! 
then, overpowered by emotion, rapt in contemplation of 
the unspeakable greatness of Deity—conacious of the 
feebleness of man—you could but kneel and adore ! 

At least, so it was with me—and often so—when a 
youth. I have listened to that music, heard it from 
beginning to end, then rushed down from the choir, to 
throw myself prostrate on the marble pavement, and 
weep tears of joy! Were not Heaven and earth my 
own? Did I not see them in their holiest loveliness ? 


Heard I not enraptured, their thousand thousand voices | 


—from the sweet murmuring of the flowers, to the awe- 
inspiring thunder-peal ? Understood I not the mysteri- 
ous harmony of all I saw and heard ? 

Alas! those years of enthusiasm are flown; the har- 
mony is broken! The flowers that mark the coming of 
spring, have no longer a voice for me; the startling 
thunder, that once spoke of the sunshine and beauty 
about to succeed the short-lived storm—has no signifi- 
cance; even the tones of that magnificent music fail to 


lift my soul to the height of devotion, inspiring her to 


mingle her adoration with the world-wide hymn of | 


praise! My heart is hard and cold; but seldom 
roused, and relapsing into deadness when the brief 
excitement is over. I am older even in feeling than in 
years. I shun the merry company of men; I shudder 
at their jests—their careless hearts—their jovial faces ; 


for they seem to me like shadows—gibbering forms—_, 
that mockingly repeat the tones of life. Enough of | 


myself; how prone are we to run into egotism! Let 
me rather amuse the reader by some reminiscences of a 
gifted individual, whose fame is linked with the scenes 
(have spoken of. 


e-——_ 
* From the German of Lyser. 
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THE BOY. 


It was a mild October afternoon, in the year 1784. 
| A boat was coming down the Rhine, close to that point 
where the fair city of Bonn sits on its left shore. The 
company on board, consisted of old and young persons, 
of both sexes, returning from an excursion of pleasure. 

The sun was sinking in the west, and touched the 
mountain summits, castle crowned, with gold and pur- 
ple, as the boat came to the shore not far from the city. 
The company landed, full of gaiety and mirth, the young 
people walking on before, while their seniors followed, 
as happy as they, though more thoughtful, and less 
noisy. They adjourned to a public garden, close on 
the river side, to finish the day of social enjoyment by 
partaking of a collation. Old and young were seated, 
ere long, around the stone table set under the large 
trees. The crimson faded in the west; the moon 
poured her soft light, glimmering through the leafy 
canopy above them, and was reflected in full beauty in 
, the waters of the Rhine. 

The merriment of the guests was at its height; the 
wine sparkled, and lively toasts were drunk, in which 
the youngsters joined as gleefully as their elders. 

“Your boys are right merry fellows,” said a benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman, addressing Herr von Bee- 
thoven, a tenor singer in the Electoral Chapel; point- 
ing, at the same time, to his two sons—lads of ten and 
fourteen years of age. ‘ They will certainly turn out 
something clever,’ he continued, laughing, as he watch- 
ed their pranks; “ but tell me, Beethoven, why do you 
not take Louis with you, when you indulge the children 
with a party of pleasure ?” 

“‘ Because,’’ answered the person he addressed, 
“because Louis is a stubborn, dogged, stupid boy, 
whose troublesome behavior would only spoil our 
mirth.” 

“ Ah!’ returned the old gentleman, “ you are always 
finding fault with the poor lad, and perhaps impose too 
hard tasks upon him! I see you are more indulgent to 
the others. It is no wonder he becomes dull and obsti- 
nate; nay, I am only surprized that he has not, ere 
this, broken loose from your sharp control.” 

“My dear Simrock,” replied Beethoven, laughing, 
“T have a remedy at hand for such humors—my good 
Spanish cane, which, you see, is of the toughest! Louis 
is well acquainted with its excellent properties, and 
stands in wholesome awe thereof! And trust me, 
neighbor, I know best what is for the boy’s good. He 
has talent, and must be taught to cultivate it; but he 
will never go to work properly, unless I drive out some 
of his capricious notions, and set his head right.” 

“ Ah, Johann!” interposed Madame von Beethoven, 
“you do not know the boy! He has the best and most 
docile of dispositions, if you only manage him in the 
proper way.” 

“The proper way,” repeated the father; “and so I 
must coax and cajole him, and ask his leave humbly to 
| give him a word of instruction !” 
| “No, certainly; only grant him the same indulgen. 
‘ces you allow to his brothers.” 
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“ He is not like Carl and Johann,” was the muttered | 
answer; “they ought not to be treated alike.” 


’ said Simrock, earnestly. 


“‘ Nay, nay, neighbor,’ 

** Let us talk no more about it,” interrupted Beetho- | 
ven; “ I know well what I am doing; and my reasons 
are satisfactory to myself. T'hese boys are a comfort 
to me; a couple of fine lads; I need hardly ever speak 
to them, for they are ready to spring at a glance; they 
always obey me with alacrity and affection. Louis, on | 
the other hand, has been bearish from his infancy. I 
have never sought to rule him by fear, but only to drive 
out a little of his sulkiness now and then; yet nothing 
avails. When his brothers joke with him, as all boys 
will sometimes, he usually quits the room murmuring ; 
and it is easy to see he would fain beat them if he were 
not afraid of me. As to his studies, music is the only 
thing he will learn—-I mean with good will; or, if he 
consents to apply himself to any thing else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has something to do with music. 
Then he will go to work, but it is his humor not to do 
it otherwise! If I give him a commission to execute 
for me, the most arrant clodpole could not be more , 
stupid about it.” 

‘Let him alone, then, to live for his favorite art,” 
said Herr Simrock. ‘ It is often the case that the true 
artist is a fool in matters of every day life.” 

“ Those are silly fancies,”’ answered Beethoven, again 
laughing. ‘Helen is always talking so. The true | 
artist is as much a man as others, and proves himself 
80 : will thrive like the rest of the world, and take care | 
of his family. I know all about it; money—money’s | 
the thing! I mean Louis to do well; and that he may | 
learn to do well, I spare not trouble—nor the rod either, 
when it is necessary! The boy will live to thank me 
for my pains.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted, and the sub- 
ject was not resumed. The hours flew lightly by; it | 
struck nine, and the festive company separated, to re- | 
turn to their homes. 

Carl and Johann were in high glee as they went | 
home; they sprang up the steps before their father, and | 
pulled the door bell. The door was opened, and a boy 
about twelve ycars old stood in the entry, with a lamp 
in his hand. He was short and stout for his age; but 
a sickly paleness, more strongly marked by the contrast 
of his thick black hair, was observable on his face. 
His small grey eyes were quick and restless in their | 


movement, very piercing when he fixed them on any | 
object, but softened by the shade of his long dark |: 
lashes; his mouth was delicately formed, and the com- | 
pression of the lips betrayed both pride and sorrow. It 
was Louis Beethoven. 

“ Where are my father and mother?” asked he. | 

“ Hallo, nightcap!” cried Carl, laughing, “ is it you? 
Cannot you open your eyes? They are just behind | 
us!" 

Without answering his brother, Louis came to meet 
his parents, and bade them “ good evening.” 


His mother greeted him affectionately; his father 


| of the winds on the mountains. 


his son, Louis. 


TALE OF ART. 


said, while the boy busied himself fastening the door 


| “ Well, Louis, I hope you have finished your task ?” 


““T have, father.” 

“Very good ; to-morrow I will look and see if you 
have earned your breakfast.” So saying, the elder 
Beethoven went into his chamber; his wife followed 
him, after bidding her sons good night, Louis, more 


Carl and Johann withdrew 


tenderly than any of them. 


_ with their brother to their common sleeping apartment, 


entertaining him with a description of their day of fes 
tivity. ‘Now, Louis,” said litthe Johann, as they fin. 
ished their account, “if you had not been such a dunce 
our father would have taken you along; but he says he 
thinks that you will be little better than a dunce all the 
days of your life—and self-willed and stubborn besides.” 


“Don’t talk about that any more !” answered Louis, 


' “* but come to bed !”’ 


“Yes, you are always a sleepy head!” cried they 
both, laughing ; but in a few moments after getting into 
bed, both were asleep, and snoring heartily. 

Louis took the lamp from the table, left the apart 
ment softly, and went up-stairs to an attic chamber, 
where he was wont to retire when he wished to be out 
He had fitted up 
the little room for himself as well as his means permit. 
ted. A table with three legs, a leathern chair, the bot- 
tom partly out, and an old piano, which he had rescued 


of the way of his teasing brothers. 


from the possession of rats and mice, made up the fur 
niture; and here, in company with his beloved viclin, 
he was accustomed to pass his happiest hours. Tle 
was passionately fond of solitude, and nothing would 


_ have better pleased him, than permission to take long 


walks in the country, where he could hear the murmur 
of streams and the rustling of foliage, and the surging 
But he had not that 
liberty. His only recreation was to pass a few hours 
here in his favorite pursuit, indulging his fantasies and 
reveries, undisturbed by his noisy brothers, or his strict 
father’s reproof. 

The boy felt, young as he was, that he was not under- 
stood by one of his family, not even excepting his mother. 
She loved him tenderly, and always took his part when 
his father found fault with him; but she never knew 
what was passing in his mind, because he never uttered 
it. How could he, shy and inexperienced, clothe in 
words what was burning in his bosom—what was per 
petually striving after a language more intense and 
expressive than human speech? But his genius was 
not long to be unappreciated. 

The next morning a messenger came from the Elee- 
tor, to Beethoven’s house, bringing an order for him to 
repair immediately to the palace, and fetch with him 
The father was surprized ; not more 80 
than the boy, whose heart beat with undefined appre 
hension as they entered the princely mansion. A se™ 
vant was in waiting, and conducted them without delay, 
or further announcement, to the presence of the Elector, 
who was attended by two gentlemen. 

The Elector received old Beethoven with great kind- 
pesa, and said, “We have heard much, recently, of the 


Have 


extraordinary musical talent of your son, Louis. 
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BEETHOVEN, 


you brought him along with you?” Beethoven replied 
in the affirmative, stepped back to the door, and bade 
the boy come in. 

“Come nearer, my little lad!” cried the "lector, 
graciously; * do not be shy. This gentleman here, is 
the other is the 
We 


promised them both they should hear you play some- 


our new court organist—Herr Neefe; 
famous composer, Herr Yunker, from Cologne. 


thing; and think you may venture upon a tune before 
them. The late Master Von Eden always spoke well 
of you.” 

“ Yes, he was pleased with me!" murmured the boy, 
softly. 
and begin. 
Louis went to the piano, and without examining the 


The Prince smiled, and bade him take his seat 
He sat down himself in a large easy chair. 


pile of notes that lay awaiting his selection, played a 
short piece; then a light and graceful melody, which 
he executed with such ease and spirit—nay, in so admi- 
rable a manner, that his distinguished auditors could 
not forbear expressing their surprize, and even his | 
When he left off playing, the Elee- 


father was struck. 
tor arose, came up to him, laid his hand on his head, 
and said encouragingly— 

“Well done, my boy! we are pleased with you! 
Now, Master Yunker,” turning to the gentleman on his | 
right hand, “‘ what say you?” 

“Your Highness!” answered the composer, “I will 
venture to say the lad has had considerable practice 
with that last air, to execute it so well.”’ 

Louis burst into a laugh at this remark; the others 
looked surprized and grave; his father darted an angry 
glance at him, and the boy, conscious that he had done 
something wrong became instantly silent. 

The Elector laughed himself at the comical scene. 
“And pray what are you laughing at, my little fellow?” | 
asked he. 

The boy colored and looked down as he replied, | 
“Because Herr Yunker thinks I have learned the ait 
by heart, when it occurred to me but just now while I 


was playing.” 

“Then,” returned the composer, “ if you really im- i 
provised that piece, you ought to go through at sight a | 
Motiv I will give you presently.” 

“ Let me try,” answered Louis. 

“Tf his Gracious Highness will permit me,” said the 
composer. 


Permission was granted. Yunker wrote down on 
paper a difficult Motiv, and handed it to the boy. Louis 
read it over carefully, and immediately began to play it | 
according to the rules of counterpoint. The composer 
listened attentively—his astonishment increased at every | 
turn in the music; and when at last it was finished, in a 
manner so spirited as to surpass his expectations, his 
eyes sparkled, and he looked on the lad with keen in- 
terest, as the possessor of a genius rarely to be found. 
“If he goes on in this way,” said he in a low tone to 
the Elector, “I can assure your Highness that a very 


great counterpointist may be made out of him.” 

Neefe observed with a smile, ‘I agree with the mas- | 
ter; but it seems to me the boy’s style inclines rather 
too much to the gloomy and the melancholy.” 


A TALE 


_live with him after to-day. 


| Italian, and French. 


‘excel in 


OF ART. 


“be it 


“Tt is well,” replied his Highness, smiling, 


your care that it does not become too much so, Herr 
von Beethoven,” he continued, addressing the father ; 
*“we take an interest in your son; and it is our pleasure 
that he complete the studies commenced under your 
under that of Herr Neefe. He may come to 
We will take care that he 


tuition, 


wants for nothing; and his further advancement, also, 
shall be cared for. You are willing, Louis, to come and 
live with this gentleman ?”’ 

The boy’s eyes were fixed on the ground; he raised 
them, and glanced first at Neete and then at his father. 
The offer was a tempting one; he would fare better and 
have more liberty in his new abode. But there was his 
father! 
severity, had doubtless loved him, and now stood look- 
He hesitated no 


whom he had always loved, who, spite of his 


ing upon him earnestly and sadly. 
longer, but seizing Beethoven’s hand and pressing it 
to his heart, he cried, “ No! no! I cannot leave my 
father.” 

“ You are a good and dutiful lad,” said his Highness. 
“Well, I will not ask you to leave your father, who 
must be very foud of you. You shall live with him and 
come and take your lessons of Herr Neefe; that is our 
will. Adieu! Herr von Beethoven.” 
From this time Louis lived a new life. His father 
treated him no longer with harshness, and even reproved 


Carl and 


Johann grew shy of him, however, when they saw what 


his brothers when they tried to tease him, 
a favorite he had become. Louis found himself no 
longer restrained, but came and went as he pleased; 
he took frequent excursions in the country, which he 


enjoyed with more than youthful pleasure, when the 


| lessons were over. 


His worthy master was astonished at the rapid pro- 
gress of his pupil in his beloved art. “ But, Louis,” 
said he, one day, “ if you would become a great mu- 
sician, you must not neglect every thing besides music. 
You must acquire foreign languages, particularly Latin, 
These are all necessary, that you 
may know what learned men have said and written upon 
the art. You must not fancy all this knowledge is to 
come to you of itself; you must be diligent and devote 
yourself to study, and be sure of being weli repaid in 
lor without such cultivation you can never 
music ; nay, even genius, left to itself, is but 
Would you leave your 


the end. 


little better than blind impulse. 


name to posterity as a true artist, make your own all 


that bears relation to your art.” 
Louis promised, and kept his word, In the midst of 
his playing he would leave off, however much it cost 


him, if the hour struck for his lessons in the languages. 


So closely he applied himself, that in a year’s time he 


was tolerably well acquainted, not only with Latin, 


French, and Italian, but also with the English. His 


‘father marvelled at his progress not a little; for years 


he had labored in vain, with starvation and blows, to 


_ make the boy learn the first principles of those languages. 


He had never, indeed, taken the trouble to explain to 


} him their use in the acquisition of the science of music. 


They dis 


In 1785 appeared Louis's first sonatas. 





BEETHOVEN, A 


plaved uncommon talent, and gave promise that the 
youthful artist would in future accomplish something 
great, though scarcely yet could be found in them a 
trace of that gigantic genius, whose death forty years 
afterward filled all Europe with sorrow. 

The best understanding was now established between 
father and son; and the lad’s natural generosity and 
warmth of heart being unchecked by undue severity, his 
This 


disposition to love his friends, and to enjoy life, remained 


kindly feelings overflowed upon all around him. 
with the artist to the end of his days. The benevolent 
master Simrock was much pleased at his good fortune, 
and withal somewhat surprized, for spite of his compas- 
siunate espousal of the boy’s cause, he looked upon 
Louis rather as a dull fellow. Now his opinion was 
quite changed; and to show his good will he sent him 
several presents, and insisted on his coming frequently 
to his lodgings, to drink a glass of Rhenish in company 
with his old friend. 

“We were both mistaken in the lad,” he would say 
to old Beethoven; ‘“ he abounds in wit and odd fancies, 
but I do not altogether like kis mixing up in his music 
all sorts of strange conceits; the best way, to my notion, 
is a plain one. Let him follow the great Mozart, step 
by step; after all, he is the only one, and there is none 
to come up to him—none !” And Louis’s father, who 
also idolized Mozart, always agreed with his neighbor 
in his judgment, and echoed—‘ None!” 

Thus the summer flew by; the foliage grew yellow 
and began to fall. Our young hero delighted—as what 
poetical sovl does not ?—in communion with nature. 
He wandered often in the woods, and welcomed tie 
autumn breezes that scattered the yellow leaves at his 
feet. I have always found a pleasant melancholy in my 
walks at this season, when the slant rays of the sun 
gleam upon dismantled trees, and the wealth of summer 
lies on the ground; when the winds sigh through the 
desolate branches, or the ear is startled by the wood- 
man’s stroke, or perhaps the winding of the hunter's 
horn. 

Let none despair of himself to whom heaven has 
granted the power of enjoying the beauty of Nature! In 
her maternal bosom is consolation for every woe! He 
is her favored child; doth he weep over blighted hopes 
or crushed affections—unreproved his tears flow, and 
amid silence and solitude, in the calm wood, he hears 
angel voices that mourn with him, while from the stars 
far up in heaven comes down a whisper of consolation, 
“ Life is brief, and frail and changeful is the heart of 
man; but Love is infinite—eternal; thou hast friends 
that know no change; look above, and hope!” And 
with the coming sun that wakes to life such myriads of 
happy creatures, shall new strength and hope visit his 
soul. Butalas for thee! child of sorrow, if thou hearest 
not that kind healing veice; if night is starless to thine 
eyes—ere ceases thy heart to break! Could life arise 
for thee from the dead, thou wouldst still be wretched, 
wouldst still stand alone and uncared for—kept but by 
Divine compassion from despair. 


Enjoy while thou canst, ob, youthful enthusiast! the \ 


TALE OF ART. 


luxury of thy being—the beauty around thee! Think'y 


thou ‘tis but, after all, a lovely dream? No—'tis a fir 


reality, still more fleeting than a dream! Dreams may 
return to enchant us; realities that are past, never! — 

The first lasting sorrow that befel Louis was the |os: 
of his father. Beethoven's health failed at the begin. 
ning of winter. Ere long his physician pronounced him 
beyond hope. By his own request his family were jp. 
formed that his end was near. Helen and her two sons, 
Carl and Johann, received the intelligence with loud 
lamentations; Louis said not a word, but his grief was 
no less acute. 

At night the afflicted family gathered round the bed 
of the dying. ‘ My Louis!” said Beethoven, faintly 
The boy was kneeling by the bed, pale as the sick man 
himself. He clasped his father’s cold hand and pressed 
it to his lips, but could not speak for tears. 

“God's best blessings be upon you, my son!” said his 
parent. ‘ Promise me that throughout life you will 
never forsake your brothers; I know they have not loved 
you as they ought; that is partly my fault; promise me 
that whatever may happen, you will continue to regard 
and cherish them.” 

“T will—I will, dear father!’ cried Louis, sobbing 
Beethoven pressed his hand in token of satisfaction. 
The same night he expired. The grief of Louis was 


unbounded. It was a bitter thing thus to lose a parent 


just as the ties of nature were strengthened by mutua! 


appreciation and confidence; but it was necessary that 
he should rouse himself to minister support and comfort 
to his suffering mother. 

The first keenness of his sorrow was blunted by time; 
and he returned with renewed diligence to his studies 
His mother often remonstrated against his pursuit of 
of them with such absorbing eagerness. ‘ You will in 
jure your health, my beloved son,” she would say. But 
he would answer cheerfully, ‘“‘ Be not uneasy, deer 
mother; the winter will soon be past, and when spring 
comes I will relax my labors.’’ 

Louis was now in his eighteenth year; and the period 
was memorable in his life. A young kinswoman of his 
mother, whose parents lived in Cologne, came on a visit 
to Bonn. Adelaide was a beautiful, sprightly girl. 
Louis saw her, and it seemed to him that all his pre- 
vious existence was but a void, and that his real being 
had but just begun. He was conscious of a thousand 
new perceptions and thought he had never before feltor 
seen what was in the world. Nature had new charms 
for him ; he had capacities for joy before undreamed of. 
As for music, ’till now, it seemed to him the spirit of art 
had slumbered within him. How magnificent was ber 
awakening! The magic name of Adelaide, her voice, 
her smile, called his genius into full life, and he felt 
that he had power to do as he had never done. 

First love! Is it not a misnomer? for but once cae 
the heart bow to the all-subduing influence ? Once cold 
can it ever be warmed again to that bright luxuriance 
of life and feeling? And how soon does the tender 
flower born of fantasy, wither in the breath of realit 


never to bloom again! Memory of the lost paradis 
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FROM THE SBKETCH-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


alone remains; it is well if there remains not also the | Original. 
saddest fruit of disappointment—a sceptical scorn of all FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK 


that seems winning and lovely. Happy he whom fate OF A TRAVELLER. 


deprives of the object of his love before the sweet delu- 


Tue appearance of Quebec, as you approach Cape 
Diamond, is, in the highest degree, imposing. You 
behold a city built upon a precipice, surrounded by a 
huge wall of stone, with cannon frowning upon you on 
At its base, upon a 


No words can paint his heartfelt anguish 
at the loss. But one bliss is left him; the image of the 
beloved is still robed in its magic charms; his faith in 
His heart has never proved 


sion is over! 


his ideal is still unshaken. 
the bitterest pang. 


all sides from its lofty embrasures. 
narrow margin of the river, is the Lower Town above 
which rise the castellated battlements of the cliff, with 
their round towers, ditches and gates, like some wild 
and stupendous creation of romance. The churches, 


3 elaide un- , ai . . : 
But Ade dnide um \ and other principal edifices, with their sharp, tinned 
His eyes indeed 


For a time our youthful hero was the happiest of the 
happy, for he yielded his soul to the sway of love, and 
music was its appropriate language. 
derstood him not; how should she ? 
spoke a passion deeper than words could reveal; his 
melodies were of a bolder and higher, yet a tenderer 
cast; but it was only in the silence of his own apart- 
ment, when he sat playing alone, that these signs of 
In her presence 


roofs, glittering in the sun, so constructed as to prevent 
the snow from accumulating upon them, give an addi- 
tional effect to the appearance of this most extraordi- 
nary place. 

The upper city is entirely surrounded by a lofty wall 
of hewn stone; and it has five gates, opening in diffe- 
rent directions to the country, the suburbs and the 
Lower Town. Two are in the rampart toward the 
south-west—Saint John’s and Saint Louis’ gate, pro- 
tected by outworks of great strength. Through the 
: . ape latter gate is the road leading to the plains of Abraham. 
of mute homage; all maidens are not Cecilias ; most of This teed ts tend ta eel eealed tok Se es 
; ! g repair; a y 
them prefer a lover bold enough to venture on an open 
The fair dream 


emotion might have been discovered. 
he sought not to paint in language his devoted love ; it 
was enough for him to look upon her, to watch her 
graceful movements, to listen to her voice. That was 
inspiration enough, he wished not for more. 


The fair sex are not usually pleased with this species 


left is one of the four Martello towers, erected at diffe- 
rent distances between the Saint Lawrence and the 
Saint Charles. Cannon are mounted on the summit of 
these towers, to sweep the undefended plains below; 
_and they are so constructed that, if taken by an enemy, 
they can easily be laid in ruins by the shot of the gar- 
_rison, while on the opposite, facing the plain, they are 
of immense thickness. Prescot gate is the principal 
, “het thoroughfare to the Lower Town. The ascent, up to 

laide laughed heartily at her “ unsophisticated lover,” || ‘ 6 . 4 P 
z 2 | the hill leading to the gate, appears almost perpendicu- 

as she called him, saying she had never suspected such j, P ‘ : - , 
; sie lar. The citadel, with the works about it, occupies 

« thing—that she could not help pitying the poor boy— | , : 

‘nearly forty acres of ground. The fortifications con- 


confession of their power to charm. 
Louis indulged was ere long to be rudely broken. | 

am not going to give the reader a melancholy love tale ; 

suice it to say the boy’s passion became known to his | 
brother, Carl, and one evening he chanced to overhear a | 
converzsation between him and Adelaide. Carl was 
telling his cousin of Louis’ love for her, and laughing 


at his simplicity in never dreaming of declaring it. Ade- | 


yet was half inclined to draw him out, it was such a | 
capital joke! Carl joined in her merriment, and the || 

: | 
‘wo concerted a scheme for their own amusement at the | 


sist of bastions, connected by lofty curtains of masonry, 
and ramparts of from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, 
and about the same in thickness, bristling with heavy 


eX , s 
“ of poor Louie. ; , ; cannon, round towers, loopholed walls and massive 
ale and trembling, while he leaned agniast the wine| gates, recurring at certain distances in the circumfe- 
low-seat concealed by the folds of a curtain, Louis lis- | sales The dealt of the ramparts, toward the land 
me ply hen. saleap eae peer vel and coucio loft } side, from the south-west angle of the citadel to the 
room, he rushed past them to his own apartment, | cliff above the river Saint Charice ts stated te be 
locked himself in, and did not come forth that night. eighteen hundred and thirty-seven yards. Within the 
Afterw : | . 
Afterwards he took pains to shun the company of the | rampart is the esplanade, which is a level space covered 
teartless fair one; and was always out alone on his with grase, where the several guards on duty at the 
walks, or in his own room where he worked every night || citadel eas cau 
a: quite exhausted. ig ea ‘| One of the principal buildings in Quebec, and the moat 
‘ Tue ted has found 9 out,” said Cort to bie peony | conspicuous, is the Parliament House. It is of cut 
. in. “ What a pity r answered Adelaide, ‘I should | stone, and has a handsome facade, surmounted by a 
‘ke to have brought him to reason in my own way, I | dome and spire, covered with tin. From the d 
onfess; such an excellent joke! It is really a pity!” there is an extensive view of the picturesque - 
T’o be continued. |} around, There ave three grand divisions of barracks in 
| Quebec, the principal of which is called the Jesuits’ bar- 


Mankinp have a great aversion to intellectual labor ; racks. Itisa capacious, quadrangular edifice, with an 
‘iteven supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, enclosed area, which is appropriated for the parade and 
nore people would be content to be ignorant, than || exercise of the troops. Every evening, at nine o'clock 
‘ould take even a little trouble to acquire it.—John- | a bugle is sounded in front of these barracks, and 
™. ' afterwards, the sound of the drum and fife announces 





” 
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270 HOPE AND MEMORY.---A SONG. 


that the roll is called, and that every soldier must be | Original. 
at his post. 


The heights of Abraham are much resorted to, by ore ane ween 


tourists. The spot where Wolfe died is marked by a 
monument, latuly erected. It is a simple half-column, 
only nine feet in height, and executed in Montreal mar- | On, cease busy Fancy to conjure up pleasures, ont vee 
ble, shaped from a single block. It bears this simple That flit like bright phantoms o’er memory’s glass, grotto, on 
and sublime inscription—“ Here died Wolfe, victori- | And teach us to yearn for the forfeited treasures, ¢ a of 
ous!’ The attack of Wolfe upon Quebec, his death, | Which rise but to mock us, so sweetly they pass, mamled to 
with that of the French general, Montcalm, have long || Which fade and dissolve into air, like a dream, penne 
since been one of the most exciting and interesting | Or bubbles that glitter and break on the stream. turn, to lis 
chapters in history. The attractive traits of Wolfe’s | She had a 
character, .his literary predilections, and his numerous || And yet it is sweet, in our moments of sadness, — Jy 
accomplishments, gave an unusual interest to the cir- || To gaze on the picture of former delights. sad becom 
cumstances of his death. In the chapel of the Ursuline 1 ’Till bounding again to the measure of gladness, | 
Convent, there is a marble slab, lately placed there by | The heart has forgotten the sorrow that blights, 


. “ie . . . . | . . 
Lord Alymar, with this inscription in French— Honor || And revels a moment in joys that are past, 


BY SAMUFL WOODWORTH. 


to Montcalm! Destiny, in depriving him of victory, | But wakes to a bitterer pang than the last. 
recompensed him by a glorious death!” The spot |i 

where Montgomery fell, in his disastrous attack upon | Yet hope shall illumine the gloom of our sorrow, 
the citadel, is still shown. The heights of Abraham || The cherub whose smile is a life-giving ray ; 
command a noble view. The Saint Lawrence, with its || Whose flattering promise of brightness to-morrow, 
glassy surface, below—the opposite bank of the river, || With ruddiness tinges the clouds of to-day. 
dotted with villas—Point Levi, with its trees and its || Though Memory’s visions may heighten our pain, 
green lawns—the Isle of Orleans—the distant falls of | Yet Hope’s sunny smile can assuage it again. 
Montmorency—the intervening fields and farms—the 
background of mountains—the meandering of the river | 
Saint Charles—and, directly in front, Quebec, with its | 
battlements and its glittering steeples and roofs—all | 
present a scene, not to be surpassed. A SONG, 


Original. 


Quebec, is said to have derived its name from 
Jacques Cartier, who, with some Normans, at his first 
discovery, on perceiving a lofty cape, from the end of 
the island of Orleans, exclaimed, “ quel bec!” (what a || 


Wirtu ill-veiled joy they tell me now, 
Your smiles like morning’s rosy dawn, 


‘ So well becoming lip and brow, 
promontory!) and in course of time, the name of Quebec 


Beam as before, though I am gone. 

has remained to it. 
The falls of Montmorency, about an hour’s ride from || And that to others each dear lay, 

Quebec, are much visited. The village of Beaufort, | You used to breathe to me alone, 

through which you pass on your way to the falls, con- || Within our bower at closing day, 

sists of a long street, with log huts and plastered houses You sing with still more thrilling tone. 

on each side, a church, one or two chapels and a | 

monastery. The falls are higher, by seventy feet, than | That, as your fairy fingers o’er 

Niagara; but they are much narrower, and the volume | The golden lyre-strings softly rove, 

of water that sweeps over them is, of course inferior. } Of magic all unknown before, 

Near the foot of the falls, the whole foam of the descent || Each sweetly wildering strain seems wove. 

seems to meet like drifting snow, and forming two im- | 

mense revolving wheels, to be scattered thence into || I heed them not—I know the while, 

spray, or sent, lashed into froth, over the bed of the tor- | Each dearer thought is all my own, 

rent. That every warm and radiant smile, 


Springs from a heart that’s mine alone. 


} And that the tones of voice and lyre, 


THe true and only reason for not attempting a reform 1} Such as from seraph's harps might flow, 


in the state of things is, that the interest of corruption | 
requires them to remain as they are. Hence, as we | 
have before observed on this topic, all parties now seem || 
to agree ; they who possess the good things being afraid } 
to risk the least alteration that might affect their pos- || ; 
seasion, and the candidates of future expectation, dread- | If I, alone, the honey-dew : is 

ing the utter extinction of those good things, which they | May sip, that in its heart lies hid. 


still look up to with hope and avidity. | CAROLINE ORNS 


As sweeps your hand each golden wire, 
To me their magic sweetness owe. 


All may my Rose of Beauty view, 
If they to wear it are forbid— 





RSE 





Original. 
THE SYBIL’S FLOWER. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Tue little nameless flower now before me, was plucked by a 


friend travelling in Italy, near the eutrance of the Sybil’s |! 
grotto, on the shore of the Lucrine Lake. “The poetic fable | 


of the Cumeean Sybil is this: Apollo, having become enamored 
of her, offered to give her whatever she should ask. She de- 
mended to live as many vears as she had grains of sand in her 


hand; but forgot to ask for health and bloom which she then | 


possessed. The god granted her request, but she refused, in re- 
turn, to listen to his suit; and the gift of longevity, therefore, 
unaccompanied by freshness and beauty, proved but a burden. 
She had already lived seven centuries, when A.neas came to 


Italy; and she had still six more to live, to complete the num- | 


ber; at the expiration of which, she was to wither quite away, 
sud become a mere voice.” 


Bricut flower, thou golden rising star, 
Above thy leaves so green, 
Thy root is in a land afar, 
Hard by old Lake Lucrine. 
Thy vital air Italia gave, 
Thy tint, her shining skies; 
And close before the Sybil's cave, 
Didst thou to being rise. 
Yet here thou com'st without a name, 
Meek stranger, whilst I know . 
Thy birth-place filled the trump of fame 
Two thousand years ago. 
Where once dark, mystic deeds were done— 
On vanished Cume’s site, 
Didst thou, a beauteous mimic sun, 
Spring up to worship light. 
Deep musing, oft the Sybil paced 
Alone, thy native spot, 
Ere her mysterious lines she traced 
Within her silent grot. 
’T was there, perhaps, the grains of sand 
That she would tell with years, 
She smiling, scattered from her hand, 
To count them oft by tears. 
Perchance ’twas on thy native sod, 
Apollo's suit she heard, 
In youthful bloom, and to the god 
Her fabled prayer preferred. 
And there, like many a simple fair, 
Impetuous for her aim, 
She half forgot to speak her prayer— 
Its burden half to name. 
For, while the boon that she would gain 
Was, that the god would give 
A year of time for every grain 
Of sand she held, to live— 
“In beauty ever bright and young,” 
Were words she fain had said, 
But ere they sounded from her tongne, 
Her treacherous memory fled. 
And thus, a thousand years and more, 
Was she on earth to dwell, 
But faded, withered, wierd and hoar, 
Within her shadowy cell. 
And, did the soil her sands imbed 
From which thy stem shot up? 
Did Sol commute the tears she shed, 
To gold that fills thy cup? 
Did her adored her wish fulfil, 
And thus delight to see 
His ancient love with beauty still, 
Incorporate in thee? 
Didst thou then wander off to me, 
To wake and light my lyre? 
To be fulfilling his decree, 
A voice amid its fire? 


THE SYBIL’S FLOWER. 





| No! Temple, worship prophetess, 
And oracle are cast ; 

With their false power to nothingness, 
And darkness of the past. 

And thou, where these were swept away, 

j Didst rise from out the sod, 

And shine, a truer light than they, 
To show a holier God. 

Thy leaves with that eternal name, 
Are pencilled o'er and o'er, 

Which to the Sybil never came— 
Her volumes never bore. 


Rut, while my nobler strains belong 
| To high, Almighty Power, 
I weave thee in my simple song, 
To name thee Sybil'’s Flower. 


Original. 
A FLOWER CHARADE. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, 


| Tue nymphs, in a pet, tripped to Venus, one morn, 

| And declared to the gay queen of beauty, 

| That the freaks of rue First could no longer be borne, 

| That he treated their maiden monitions with scorn, 
And laughed at their lessons of duty. 

They regretted to say that he dreamed but of play, 

While he vowed, that he knew more than they did; 

, And for their part, they begged she would take him away, 

| For with chiding and coaxing him, day after day, 
They were sure, that their bloom was quite faded! 


| “We would gladly,” they sighed, ‘keep his little wings tied ; 


But the moment we bind him, he cries out— 
| No, no! let me go! I’ve a shaft—I've a bow!’ 
|| Then he sharpens his arrow, and frowns at us so, 

That we fear he will soon put our eyes out!” 
(| Fair Venus, amused at their innocence, smiled ; 

But replied with her wonted suavity, 
| «My thanks for the tenderness shown to the child; 
I kuow he is petulent, playful and wild ; 

I wish we could teach him more gravity : 
But when he’s seen more of the world, he'll out-grow, 
I trust, every light pecadillo, 

I wish him to study the languages ;—so 
Fit him out for his travels ;—at once let him go ;— 
| And Jupiter bless the dear fellow!” 
| The white doves were harnessed, the car polished bright, 
|| The nymphs and his mother wept o'er him, 
! He mounted—he bowed—and away, like the light, 
| Past comet and star, sped the Cyprian sprite, 
|, With his bow and his arrow before him! 
| Tue seconp he reached at the close of the day, 
|| And he called for a bottle of nectar ; 
|| But the blushing bar maid murmured, “ What did you ray? 
| Is it this?” And she gave him a glass of tokay ; 
i Ah! do not of mischief suspect her! 
|| Tue Last stole over his senses wild, 
With a strange, entrancing power ; 
He danced—he staggered—he sang—he smiled, 
|| And at length he wandered away, poor child! 
| To weep in the garden bower. 


| His tears sank warm in the earth, and lo! 

A flower sprang up, like a fairy; 

| While the girl, as she saw the boy-god go, 
Exclaimed ‘‘ He has left me a token, tho’, 

I Like himself, wild, glowing and airy! 

i will name it for him, the stranger bright ; 

|| For I knew who it was by his winglets.” 

| So she called it tHe wore for the wildered «prite, 

| And it blushed and smiled, thro’ its lattice light, 

As she wreathed ite soft bloom in her ringlets. 


---A FLOWER CHARADE. 27] 













































































272 HE LOVES AND RIDES AWAY. 


HE LOVES AND RIDES AWAY, 


A BALLAD. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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A Lady leok’d over the castle wall, 
And she heard the knight thus sing ; 
The lady's tears += to fall, 


And her hands she 


an to wring ; 


“And didst theu then thy truc love plight 


ane was it but to betray, 


in pity don’t ride away !”” 


! tarry awhile, my own dear knight, 


THIRD VERSE. 

The knight of her tears he took no heed, 

While scornful laughed his eyes, 

Me gave the spur to his prancing atecd— 
“G bye, sweet heart, y bye; 

And seon he vanished m her sight— 

While she was heard to say, 
** Ah! Indies beware of a fuir young knight, 

Me’ll leve, and he'll ride away,’ 


ee ee > 
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LITERARY REVIEW.---THEATRICALS. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Psycnotocy; by S. S. Schmucker : Harper & Brothers, 


—This work is designed to disseminate a new system of 


Partor MELoptEs; comprising music, original and selected, 
for the Piano Forte and Organ, Harp and Guitar; by Mrs. 
M. B. Lloyd and Miss M. E. Bailey: Harper & Brothers.—The 
publication of these melodies is intended to infuse a taste for the | 
more sacred and serious character of music than what now 
generally prevails in the musical tuition of females of the pre- | 
sent day. ‘The intention is very laudable, and for our own part | 
we highly approve of it, but we fear that too overweaning and | 
precise an inculcation of sombre sounds and sentiments, as is | 
apparently the desire of the Editresses and Poet of the volume, | 
will rather prove detrimental to its circulation than otherwise. 
The world was not created for gloomy and melancholy feelings | 
alone, and it is a sad heart indeed that cannot occasionally in- || 
dulge in sweet sounds and beautiful sights—the purest gifts of | 
God to his creatures. 


| 
TRAVELS IN Evrope anp THE East; by Valentine Mott, M. | 
D.: Harper & Brothers.—The name of the author of this work | 
is a certainty that more than the common-place remarks and | 
observations of travellers will be found init. It is principally | 
a compendium of the various improvements and discoveries in |, 
surgery during the last thirty-five years in England, at which 
period the author, there, completed his education. To the medi- | 
cal student and practitioner it will afford the dulce et utili, 
while to the mere lover of travel the concluding portion of the 
volume, which embraces Italy, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and | 
Turkey, will prove extremely interesting, comprising as it |, 
does, a vivid and graphic description ** of those objects in that | 
part of the world which so intensely absorb and captivate all 
who make a pilgrimage thither to mourn over the ruins of a land 


thet was once adorned by the most powerful and polishes | 


| 


nations that ever existed.” 


Traves AND Proressions; by Edward Hazen, A. M.: Har- i 
per & Brothers; Family Library.—These volumes are intended || 
to impart a slight knowledge of the various useful professions 
now in operation, to the young student, so that the bias of his | 
inclination may be thereby understood by the parent ere he 
presumes to select for him a trade or profession, All prolix 
and abstruse descriptions are studiously avoided, yet sufficient | 
is said in all cases to give a general and explicit knowledge of | 
whatever art or science is considered. 


mental philosophy on the basis of consciousness and common 
sense. From the portions we have perused of it, we should 
venture to assert that the author has carefully studied his sub. 
jeci, and is thoroughly competent to substantiate his theory. 
As a work which will afford much that is valuable to the in- 
telligent reader, as well as useful information to the academical 
scholar, we opine it will become popular. 

Tue Lover anv THE Huspanp, &c.; Edited by Mrs. Gore: 
Lea & Blanchard.—We perused the first and the longest story 
in these volumes, and which was sufficient to satisfy us that a 
more strange and useless compound of incidents, characters, 
and principles we never before met with in the whole course 
of our desultory prelection. How a lady like Mrs. Gore, 
possessing the endowments of superior intellect, could ever 
have lent herself to the superintendence of the publication of 
such worthless verbiage, is to us a mystery, and doubly so by 
her bespeaking for them in her preface a favorable reception. 
But we are charitable enough to suspect that it has been with 
her a labor of duty, aud not of love, a necessary ministering to 
the taste of her publisher and the public, more than her own 
conscientious opinion that they really comprehended the ele- 
ments of originality and excellence.—Carvill & Co. 

Georeia ILLustRATeD.—Parts five and six are before us, 
fully sustaining the high reputation which this beautiful pub- 
Kcation has acquired. The engravings are certainly the great- 
est chef d’ e@uvres of the art which have ever emanated from 


| the American burin. The typography is also of the highest 


order, and the descriptive matter by its editor, William ¢. 
Richards, is interesting and well written.— Gould, Newman, § 
Saxton, 


2 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—This house has once more re-opened, but not under 
the most cheering auspices. The public appears to have re- 
lapsed into its former apathy, and scanty houses are again the 
order of the evening. We regret this extremely, as the per- 
formances are, in every respect, deserving of countenance. The 
new tragedy of Nina Sforza has been brought forward—the 
heroine represented by Mrs. Seymour. The character is a good 
one, and her conception of it equally so, but she destroys her 


|| delineation by a rapidity of utterance, and an anxiety to excel 


Lieser’s Lasor ano Property; Family Library: Harper 
& Brothers.—We welcome this volume most cordially ; a more 
valuable addition to the Library has never before been added. | 
The views which the author entertains on property and labor, | 
as connected with the laws of nature and the organization of 
society, are sound and efficacious, and admirably adapted to the |, 
present state of our country. Io the prefatory remarks by the | 
Rev. A. Potter, he shows how the welfare of the whole human || 
family is identified with the savings of economy, or in other | 
words, with the accumulation of capital; and how deeply the 
laborer is interested in sustsining those laws which protect 
each man in the enjoyment of his earnings, and of the earnings 
of his parents or benefactors. “ He points out the wisdom of that 
beautiful provision by which God has connected the progress | 
of our race with the humble labors of industry ; and how far 
such labors are from degrading the individual who pursues | 
them, or from diffusing through society a sordid or unworthy 
spirit.” The volume is deserving of a wide circulation. 


Beauties anp Suntiiries or Nature; by Charles Bucke ; 
Family Library : Harper & Brothers.—A volume contain- 
ing a fund of most useful information, and which every good 
man ought to possess. Ut is a condensation of a larger work of 
the same title, but nothing of material consequence has been 
omitted by the selector and revisor, the Rev. W. P. Page. 
There is scarcely an object in natare but what is touched upon 
and perspicuously elucidated, and occasionally illustrated by | 
some interesting and apposite anecdote, rendering it worthy 
of taking a place in this excellent Library. 


|| herself. We would also observe in the true spirit of kindness, 
| that she impairs the personal effect waich the character de- 


mands, by a habit she has acquired in nut “ taking,” 3s 
it is technically termed, “ the stage,” when it is necessary. 


|, This is a fault too prevalent among several of the performers 


at this house, kuddling together on the stage, afraid, as it were, 


‘of leaving one another for a moment, forgetting that a well 


dressed stage is as pleasing to the eye, as beautiful language, 
well delivered, is to the ear. The character of Ugone Spinola, 
is a compound of Lago, Zanga, Pescara, and others of this class 
of villains, and, as personated by Mr, Abbot, was a very use- 


| qual performance, a withering monotony of speech and gesture 


pervading the whole of his acting, and an assumption of unfa- 
thomable mysteriousness often defiying our comprehending the 
meaning of the text; occasionally, too, did his blank verse balt 
most lamely, and his dress was more fitting for Romeo, than the 


|| heavy villain of the piece. Mr. Wheatley’s Doria, was, in many 


parts, well played, but he relapsed too frequently into bis be 
setting fault of destroying nature by straining after effect. The 


other characters are of little importance. The scenery, dresss 


and appointments, are characteristic, and, as a whole, the trage- 
dy is well produced ; yet we fear it will never prove profita- 
ble to the treasury, although it may add to the reputation of th 
author. It is a composition that belongs to the school of Shiel— 
when such performers as Miss O'Neil, Young, Kemble and Ma- 
cready delighted the lovers of the drama in the Apostate, Evadne 
etc. Had it been fortunate enough to have been produced with 
the aid of such a trio, its success would have been triumphant, 


, but as the stage now stands, it will never greatly succeed. 
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EDITORS’ 


Bowery.—The revival of the opera of the Bronze Horse, so 
attractive at this house in former times, has again been the prinu- 
cipal feature of novelty, and met with good success. The charac- 
ter of the Prince was sustained by Mrs. Mossop with considerabie 
ability, especially when we reflect that it is much beyond her 
powers. Mrs. Herring as Peki, contributed much to the delight 
of the audience; indeed it appears to be of little import in what 
line she is placed, her versatility altvays enabling her to be 
above mediocrity and at times really excellent. Ping Sing, 
by Gates was a ludicrous performance, a littie beyond the 
limits of nature, yet withal most amusing. The scenery is of 
the highest order, and the mechanism ingenious aud worthy of 
praise. A variety of plays and melo dramas have been pro- 
duced for benefits—a sufficient excuse for any deficiency which 
may have occurred in their representation. We may particu- 
larly mention the tragedy of Brutus as deserving of more than 
ordinary commendation. Mr. Hamblin played the hero in his 
finest style; partial as we are at all times to his acting, on this 
evening he won for himself a higher niche than ever in our 
good opinion. His assumption of idiotcy in the early scenes 
was painfully life-like and true to nature, and when he cast 
from him the mantle of folly and launched his curse upon the 
destroyer, Tarquin, he strongly reminded us of the elder Kean, 
The paternal struggles in the condemnation of his son, and the 
burst of agony at his death were the very climax of the art. 
The Titus of Mr. McCutcheon was a sensible performance. 
Mrs. Hield, as Tullia, acted with force, yet guided by dis- 
crimination; and Miss Clarke, as Tarquinia, looked and 
acted interestingly. On the occasion of Mr. Dickens’ visit to 
the theatre, the comedy of the Love Chase was represented, 
Mrs. Shaw playing inimitably the heroine. Determined uot to 
be behind-hand in enterprize on the evening of the auniversary 
of the birth-day of our Country’s father, a grand Military Ball 
was given in the theatre, the ample dimensions of which were | 
admirably calculated to give to it every effect. The decorations | 


were of the most gorgeous and tasteful character, and the | 
company comprised most of the elite of our city ; among them | 
we beheld Commodore Perry, the Mayor, and lady, the Re- | 
corder, and many of the officers of our army and navy. 


i 
Otympic.—-A very amusing extravaganza, burlesque, parody, 
or whatever it may be denominated, bearing the title of Rich- 
ard No. 3, has been produced here with great success, and 
affords au excellent field for the display of Mr. Mitchell’s | 
peculiar talents in this line of action. Nor can we regard 
the performance of Mr. Graham, without awarding to him our 
testimony of praise. Miss Roberts and Miss Singleton also 
executed the little they had entrusted to them, with taste and 
cleverness, We are happy to write that the piece has increased 
nightly in popularity, and plentifully supplies that most essen- 
ual of all departments in a theatre—the treasury. 


| causes with marked neglect. 
_gued that England would be the principal gainer by such an 
| act, having on her side the greatest majority of authors; but 
| to argue so would be the betraying of a narrow and jealous 


ABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Boz.—We perceive with regret that there is a disposition 
evinced in various quarters to attach to Mr. Dickens a mercen- 
ary motive in his visit to America, inasmuch that he has ex- 
pressed a desire for the establishing an International Copy- 
right. Now we candidly believe that, in expressiug this desire, 
Mr. Dickens was not actuated by any selfish feeling for himself, 
but purely from philanthropic love for genius, that a just and 


honorable protection should be extended to intellectual property 


as well as to chattels, tenements, or lands—a protection which 
no liberal or enlightened being would for one instant eppose. 
«or the purity of his motives, the sentiments contained in his 
speech at the dinner given to him at Hartford, are enough to 
silence all carping on this head ; and we cannot do better than 
insert them in this article. “Gentlemen,” he said, “as I 
have no secrets from you, in the spirit of confidence you have 
engendered between us, and as | have made a kind of compact 
with myself that I never will, while I remain in America, omit 
an opportunity of referring to a topic in whichI and all others 
of my class, on both sides of the great water, are equally in- 
terested—equally interested—there is no difference between 
I would beg leave to whisper in your ear two words— 
International Copyright. I use them in no sordid sense, be- 
lieve me, and those who know me best, best know that. For 
myself, I would rather that my children coming after me, 
trudged in the mud, and knew by the general feeling of society 
that their father was beloved and had been of some use, than I 
would have them ride in their carriages, and know by their 
banker’s books that he was rich.” But admitting that Mr. 
Dickens was guided by interested motives, we really cannot 
see that he is in the least degree to blame, or that they detract 
from either his genius or his character as a gentleman. His 
genius and his talents are his necessary subsistence, and he has 
a right to defend them by every lawful and honorable means 
within his power. It is easy to talk and write about etiquette, 
of the respect due to his entertainers, and of the indelicacy of 
alluding to such a subject among those “ who assemble to do 
honor to his genius ;” but when is there a more fitting time, or 
where is there a better place than at the convivial board, and 


us. 


' surrounded by those who, like himself, in his own words, secure 


an honorable subsistence by their minds. The subject has been 


' brought before the tribunals of our land and met with the most 


strenuous opposition. Every effort has been made to effect its 
consummation, England has freely expressed its wish that such 
areciprocity should exist ; but America, the soil of equal rights 
and privileges to all men, has treated this most sacred of all 
It will by many, perhaps, be ar- 


|, mind, which can only exist in the bosom of him who has no 


CuaTuam.—Tragedy, melo drama, and burlesque, have been | 
the prevailing features throughout the month at this fortunate 
theatre, J. R. Scott supporting the principal roles, and wianing 
for himself abundance of applause, though in many instances 
unmerited. In this, however, the fault lies as much with the 
audience as the actor, in bestowing their praise without judi- 
cious consideration, which, at the same time, is most injurious to 
the performer. Depending upon his popularity, the actor is 
apt to presume, relax in his assiduity, and ultimately become a | 
stationary commodity, and then the audience, thanks to them- | 


| 
| 


love for the beautiful emanations of intellect, who looks upon 


| literature as a mere mechanical operation, who thinks that the 


labor of the hands is more deserving of protection than the labor 


| of the brain, and that the only literature of value are the columns 


of the day-book and ledger, forgetting that to “its litera- 


| ture every country must look for one great source of national 


pride and honor.” We repeat, that Mr. Dickens was, and is 
perfectly justified in introducing the topic. Were it a political 
question it would soon find a response, and be hailed by the 
acclamations of party. On the other hand, it is one of vital 


| importance to the great body politic of humanity, and since it 
worse. We witnessed the personation of Mr. Scott’s Rolla, | has been neglected by the rulers of the land, Mr. Dickens and 
and were happy to find in it much to admire, but still it was an i every author has a:itht to agitate it on every possible occa- 
immature piece of acting—there was apparently a lack of | sion, and by every effort within their power break down so bar- 
thought—of intensity and abandonment of the actor. We how- | barous an opposition, an opposition in direct variance with the 
ever admit, it is the best of his characters. Of the other ladies || the spirit of our country’s constitution, a stain upon our charac- 
and gentlemen in the tragedy, we cannot speak in terms of | ter as freemen, a deed ouly worthy of the gothic ages. While 
commendation, they were barely endurable. Vor et preteria ‘| there is no protection for literary labor the intellectual charac- 
nihil, was the most prominent feature in all their acting--a || ter of our country will be ever in the descending scale. Our 
dangerous and destructive habit to every performer, and one prevent literature is not American, it is the literature of Eng- 
which, if once it fairly takes root, can never be completely || land, a dissemination of the feelings, tastes, principles, and 
eradicated, modes of that country; and so long as our publishers can with 


selves, are compelled to receive or refuse him for better or for 
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iinpunity exercise their piratical privilegés, so long shall we’! New Tuearre.—lIt is now, we learn. definitively arranged tho: 
remain without a national republic of letters. But to doubly | 2 new Theatre is to be erected in Broadway by that indefutigg. 
prove that Mr. Dickens is quite disinterested in his desire for “ble and indomitable gentleman, Thomas S. Hamblin, Esq., who 
an International Copyright, and that he is not merely seeking “has effected his arrangements so as to commence its constrye. 
to accumulate the cents and dollars of which he has been so | tion as soon as the season will admit. This is an enterprize 
elegantly accused, we know that since his sojourn among || that strongly deserves the countenance of the public, both as 
us he has been overwhelmed with solicitations, backed by the | it will be an appropriate temple for the Drama, which has for 
most liberal offers, to employ his pen for several publications, | many years been wanted, and also as an ornament of architec. 
all of which he has positively refused ; and we can state most ture to our city. The first positive information we received op 
emphatically, and from the most authentic source, that he will | the subject was from the Boston Traveller, in a warm and 
not, while in America, write for any one that he came here, honorable notice of Mr. Hamblin and his projected enterprize, 
“ for relaxation and not to labor as at home.” We trust that | the sentiments of which are in such exact accordance with out 
Mr. Dickens has independence of mind sufficient to despise the own that we cannot do better than quote the article, most cor- 
petty attacks of overweaning and envious individuals who would ,; dially endorsing its every word : 
willingly misconstrue his every act and word. Let them pro-||  “ The public will need no other guarantee of the completion 
ceed, let them shoot their shafts of calumny; he is encased in|) and success of this great work, than the fact that it is projected 
the panoply of deathless fame, which the weapons of spleen or | and will be built by Mr. T. S. Hamblin, a gentleman distin. 
prejudice can never pierce, or the breath of detraction sully.|| guished for his shrewdness in calculation, his boldness in ep- 
If any misunderstanding (and God forbid) should transpire be- | terprize, and his general success in all managerial matters. | 
tween Dickens and ourselves the cuuse will lie with us, in | is a remarkable fact that he is at the present time, with a single 
luvishing upon him honors and attentions without discrimina- | exception, the only solvent manager in this country. While 
tion or judgment; indeed we feel for him in the onerous and | the theatres in this city, New-York, Philadelphia, and other 
delicate position which we seem determined to place him, yet | cities, have sunk thousands and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
we also feel confident that while he is among us he will prove lars; while the Park, the most aristocratic, and for many years 
himself pilot enough to guide his bark through the storms of the most lucrative American establishment, has been repeatedly 
misrepresentation, and when he is safely moored once more in | forced to close its doors, Mr. Hamblin has been able to sustain 
the haven of his native land he will remember with gratitude | his favorite house, the Bowery, through every emergency, and 
aud pleasure the warm hearts and willing hands who rendered promptly and honorably to meet all his engagements. He 
that homage to his genins which they deny to title, wealth, | seems designed by nature for a leader, and by his own energy 
or power. and determined perseverance often executes masterly desigas 
which would fail in other hands.” 

Tue Boz Bart.—This much vaunted of affair came off at the 

Park theatre on Monday, the l4th of February, under the di- 


rection of a committee of some of our principal citizens; and 
in respect of elegance of appointments, decorations, and com-. crowded audiences. It is of a nature calculated to rationally 


pany, if we except the Lafayette féte, was never surpassed in | &ulUse, if not greatly instruct. His remarks upon the Drama, 

The reception of Mr. Dickens and lady in the ball- for and against its utility, his reminiscences of authors, actors, 
and his recitations were given with considerable character and 
in kood taste. One great drawback, however, to the telling of 

| the lecture was its being read. By this the expression of the 
features and gesticulation, both essentially necessary in public 
speaking, were completely destroyed. We would, if possi- 

| ble, recommend to Mr. Abbot a committal of his theme to 
memory, ere he again essays its delivery. 


Axsor’s Lecture.—At the Park theatre Mr. Abbot has twice 
delivered his elocutionary lecture to intellectual, if not w 


this city. 
room if not in good taste, was at least most enthusiastic. The 
harmony of the evening was unbroken, the music excellent, 
the viands miserable, and the dancing mediocre. We cannot, 
however, but regard this ebullition of public feeling manifested 
by our citizens as prompted by a paltry desire to excel their 
Boston neighbors, and also to benefit the management of the 
Park theatre, as much as to do honor to Mr. Dickens. The 
Inst desire bears on its face the impress of fact whea we recol- | New Music.—“ The Spanish Vesper Chaunt,” by S. Nelson ; 
lect that he was announced to appear a second time at reduced | the well known and deservedly popular ballad of “Woodman 
prices. It had all the appearance of a mercenary speculation | Spare that Tree,” arranged with brilliant variations for the 
to Gil the coffers of the treasury by the exhibition of Mr. piano Forte, by W.H. Holmes, professor of the Royal Academy 
Dickens’ person. The plausible phraseology of numbers hav- | of Music ; “ The Werry Last Observations of Wellor, Senior,” 
ing beon disappointed at the first Boz Ball! was a most lame | by James G. Meader, words by J. M. Field ; “ Operatic Gems,” 
and impetent excuse, and sincerely do wo rejoice that only a!) No. 27, a very beautiful collection by Wm. Forbes; and “ The 
few good easy souls were caught in the sowriciere. Mr. Dickens | Ro: Waltzes,” by Jas. Lanner—the latter exquisitely got up, 
was not present—his excuse was illness, and we believe it— are the latest musical issues from the enterprizing firm of 
but even if ho had been well, and in the goodness of his heart |! Pirth & Hall, Franklin Square. 
and the hilarity of the moment, on the evening of the Boz ova- 
tion, (as we have no doubt he did) consented to be present, he ” Sraine Fasuions.—- Promenade Drese.—-Silk robe—body 
would have been perfectly justified, on cool reflection, to have tight—sleeves tolerably full and tight at wrist—skirt full with 
withdrawn his consent. ‘They can be no friends to Mr. Dickens a deep founce—a row of fanciful trimmings of the same ma- 
who could have asked or advived him so to commit himself, and terial descending in front from the waist to the bottom of the 
skirt; a deep tippet or mantilla is worn; narrow, open bonnet 


i ly trust that it will serve as a most salutary lesson 
einiiinteAmenten in being cautious from ma why! trimmed with flowers ; hair braided on the brow and descending 
“in ringlets on each side of the face. 


he receives invitations. Mr. Dickeus must be astounded at the 
adulation rendered to bim, his own good sense must inform | Evening Dress.—Hair plainly braided and ornamented with 
flowers; the brow encircled with a wreath of pearls; dress 


him it is too fulsome to he sincere; his genius deserves the 
grateful, yet respectful homage of the human race, but not the robe of faucy colored silk or velvet, low breasted—sleeves 
short, exposing the arm—body tight and long, trimmed with 


glittering pageantry of the theatre, the huzzas of the multi- 
tude, the bowing to him, and “ kissing of the hema of his gar- lace—skirt full with two silk festoons at the bottom ; bracelets. 


ments.” We are people of excitement, fickle as the wind,' Walking Dress differs little from the promenade: A cloak 
uncertain as the elements; and he may find, when too lete, | with the capuchin hood occasionally is worn; hair the same ®* 
that by being too obliging, the popular feeling may become as_ in the promenade dress; gloves; vandyke, or deep frill fast- 
suddenly hoative to him as it is now friendly. At present, his ned by a large broach. Fur tippets are also in vogue as well 
popularity is greater than any other foreigner who bax ever | as fur pelerines—and cloaks are also trimmed with sable. la 
preceded him; it is also more deserved—and long and ever fact, there is no decided walking costume—caprice being the 
may it continue, sincerely say we. |, director. 
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